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Manager or Specialist? 
By Richard C. Anderson 


mM“ MENT is a separate and distinct 
activity much like engineering, medi- 
cine, or salesmanship. When a person be- 
comes a manager, he is faced with problems 
different from any he encountered as a non- 
manager. The particular responsibilities that 
distinguish the management job from others 
have made management a specialized field of 
endeavor. 

The line of promotion for most positions is 
a supervisory job; and if an employee wishes 
to improve himself, he usually must leave 
his own specialty and attempt to become a 
specialist in management. 


—from Business Horizons 
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Pctive Fore 


By Brian R. Kay 


Assistant Professor 


Department of Psychology 


University of New Hampshire 


. . . That depends on who answers the question— 
the foreman himself, his boss, or his subordinates. 


OW CAN YOU TELL whether a 

foreman is effective? Primar- 
ily by his performance and behav- 
ior, one might say, and yet surpris- 
ingly little has been done to find 
exactly what actions and traits are 
the decisive ones. 

Here is the story of one study 
that sought the answer. It was con- 
ducted in the Submarine Cable Di- 
vision of the Simplex Wire and 
Cable Company, a plant with about 
600 employees. 

Forty-nine representatives of 
management were interviewed— 
plant managers, superintendents, 
foremen, and assistant foremen— 
to find out what performance they 
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expect of a good foreman. Twen- 
ty-five nonsupervisory employees 
were also interviewed. Each person 
was asked to describe specific, con- 
crete incidents in which a foreman 
behaved in an outstandingly effec- 
tive—or ineffective—manner. Each 
was asked to stress what the fore- 
man actually did, not what his per- 
sonality or work traits seemed to 
be. 

The 74 interviewees reported a 
total of 691 separate critical inci- 
dents. 

What was a “critical” incident? 
Any event that could be considered 
significant in a foreman’s job per- 
formance. Thus, while it might be 








preferred that a foreman be neatly 
dressed, his clothing actually has 
nothing to do with his job per- 
formance and so would not be con- 
sidered a critical factor. On the 
other hand, if a foreman failed to 
think of the physical safety of his 
workers, this would show up in his 
work and would therefore be con- 
sidered. 

Since no quota was set, respond- 
ents were free to mention whatever 
incidents came to their minds. In- 
terestingly, they thought of three 
incidents of ineffective behavior for 
every two of effective practice. 

Not unexpectedly, foremen, as 
the central subject of the inquiry, 
had the fewest tales to tell on them- 
selves. The frequency of criticism 
increased, however, as one ascend- 
ed—or descended—the job ladder 
away from the foreman’s position. 
Thus, 71 per cent of the incidents 
cited by managers, and about the 
same number, 72 per cent, of those 
reported by the workforce, were 
essentially unfavorable. 

Managers’ expressed surprise, 
however, that they found it easier to 
recall ineffective behavior. What 
had happened to their communica- 
tion channels, they wondered, to 
prevent word of a foreman’s good 
acts from traveling as fast as word 
of his errors? 


EVERYONE AGREED ON THESE 

Answers showed distinct differ- 
ences in thinking from one job 
group to another. But all three lev- 


els—the foreman, his subordinates, 
and his superiors—agreed that five 
types of behavior are essential to 
effective performance. A good fore- 
man, they concurred, must: 


1. Develop his subordinates. 

This was widely cited. In fact, 
the common agreement on. this 
point was the clearest single result 
of the study. 

Here’s an example of proper con- 
duct: When one worker suggested a 
new idea on work methods, his 
foreman listened attentively, thought 
the idea a good one, and endorsed 
a trial run. “That sounds okay,” he 
remarked; “‘let’s give it a try.” 
Thus, one way to develop subordi- 
nates is to accept their criticism and 
suggestions. 

An example of ineffective be- 
havior is the foreman who inter- 
feres with a well-qualified man work- 
ing on a delicate task. In one case, 
the foreman “jumped in and did 
the job,” leaving an expert work- 
man to “stand around.” 

Foremen and their superiors 
mentioned good and bad examples 
in roughly equal proportions, but 
the workers saw no such equality. 
They complained especially of these 
practices: 

e The foreman’s rejecting an 
idea or suggestion without explana- 
tion. 

e Not allowing subordinates to 
help in planning work methods or 
solving problems. 

e Assigning one worker to a suc- 
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cession of jobs without letting him 
complete any—and without expla- 
nation. 

e Supervising a worker too close- 
ly when the job is routine and the 
man is capable of performing it on 
his own. 

e Assigning a worker to a com- 
plicated job without instructions. 

e A foreman’s refusal to ex- 
plain, when asked, why he does as 
he does. One man pulled rank 
when questioned about his proced- 
ure. 

e Threatening, not answering, 
the worker who asks a question. 
For example, one foreman replied, 
“If you’re so smart, you'll do as 
you're told, and not argue.” In an- 
other case, when a_ subordinate 
asked a question, the foreman 
shrugged his shoulders and walked 
away. 

Practices like these destroy sub- 
ordinates’ initiative, dampen their 
enthusiasm, and, in time, develop a 
negative attitude among employees. 

While it’s important for a fore- 
man to be available to his subordi- 
nates, this attribute did not show 
up strongly in the interviews. Per- 
haps foremen at this company do 
make themselves generally avail- 
able and, as a result, such behavior 
is taken for granted. One higher 
manager pointed out, however, that 
he knows an effective foreman who 
visits each of his men during the 
shift, if only to ask, “How’s it go- 
ing?” Another regretted that some 
foremen spend their time with each 
other rather than with subordinates. 
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discre- 


2. Practice tact and 
tion. 


One boss, noticing that two of 
his workers had fallen into a violent 
argument, took them into his office 
where the three men talked over the 
disagreement privately. This action 
was recognized as_ effective fore- 
manship. 

On the other hand, consider the 
foreman who snapped, when a 
worker asked for a pay increase, 
“You don’t deserve a raise—what 
you deserve is a cut!” Besides being 
undiplomatic, his response raised a 
vital issue: Why was he dissatisfied 
with this man’s work? And why 
hadn’t he stated his dissatisfaction 
before the man asked for a raise? 

These actions, too, were consid- 
ered either tactless or indiscreet: 

e Arguing with subordinates. 

e Inquiring intrusively—and in 
great detail—when a worker re- 
quests time off “for personal rea- 
sons.” 

e Acting hurriedly in an effort 
to speed up work. This was identi- 
fied as the “rush-rush approach”; 
for example, one foreman asked a 


worker, “Haven’t you done this 
yet?” 
e Walking around during the 


shift with employees’ pay checks in 
hand, but refusing to give them out 
until quitting time. 

® Making negative remarks 
about one man’s work to another 
member of the same crew—or 
criticizing another foreman in front 
of both their crews. 

¢ Being too detailed in telling a 











ordinates. ) 


compared: 


Effective Foremanship—Another View 


HOW DOES A FOREMAN spend his day? Here are some findings 
from a study of 24 foremen, of whom 12 had been rated most 
effective and the other 12 least effective, in a large GE manu- 
facturing plant. (The ratings, as reported by Quentin D. Ponder 
of GE at a Conference of the Industrial Relations Research As- 
sociation, were based on appraisals by both superiors and sub- 


Each of the 24 men was observed for a total of 16 hours, 
spread out over a 4-month period. Here is how their activities 


* All the men engaged in a great many activities and contacts. 





But the most effective men engaged in relatively fewer ac- 
tivities, and spent more time on each one. 

The most effective foremen spent less time than the others 
on production, more time on personnel administration and 
on activities concerned with equipment and methods. 

The higher-rated men spent more of their time than the 
others did on personal contacts. They made fewer contacts, 
but spent more time on each one. Also, they engaged in 
more conversation where the flow of communication was 
two way. 

The most effective men devoted less time than the others to 
giving specific work orders, more time to giving general work 
orders that left some of the details up to the subordinate. 





skilled craftsman how to do a job. 


Some differences were 








Such action implies that the sub- 
ordinate, however skilled, doesn’t 
know his job. An effective foreman, 
it was pointed out, gives subordi- 
nates credit for what they know; he 
needn’t always start explanations 
from the very beginning. 


3. Be able to plan operations. 

Men at all job levels recog- 
nized the need to consider this kind 
of foreman behavior. And each 
group—foremen, superiors, and 
subordinates—ranked it about the 
same. 


however. People at the supervisory 
level tended to cite incidents of 
planning that affected the quality 
and quantity of work, whereas 
nonsupervisory personnel reflected 
the frustrations that arise from in- 
adequate planning. 

For example, one good foreman 
always surveyed his jobs in ad- 
vance so that he could assign the 
proper number of men to do them 
without a last-minute rush. An- 
other foreman, aware that a change 
in setup was scheduled for the 
next day, checked the machines in- 
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volved. When he noticed that a 
part was missing, he ordered it, 
and thus had the necessary equip- 
ment repaired and ready for use. 
On the other hand, another fore- 
man consistently assigned too few 
men to each job, even though others 
were available. Such poor planning 
may be topped only by what is 
surely a classic example: One fore- 
man neglected to have empty 
trucks, on their way back to the 
plant, pick up materials that he had 
been told should be picked up. 


4. Correct undesirable behav- 
ior. 

All three job groups considered 
this an essential expectation for 
foreman behavior, but the greatest 
concern about it was expressed by 
the workmen. They commended 
one foreman who ordered a fork- 
lift truck to stop because an em- 
ployee who was riding it had been 
“horsing around.” The foreman 
pointed out the dangers of such 
horseplay and warned the employee 
not to repeat that kind of be- 
havior. 

But there were examples of fail- 
ure, too. One foreman assigned a 
subordinate to a specific job, only 
to have the worker refuse it. The 
foreman meekly replied, “Okay, I'll 
get somebody else.” 

Also labeled ineffective 
such practices as: 

© Being overeager to call a man 
on his behavior. 

e Delaying corrective action and 
thereby weakening its impact. 


were 
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e Failing to back up a correc- 
tion with further correction when 
necessary—or correcting action one 
day and ignoring it the next. 

e Correcting one man’s behavior 
but ignoring the same behavior in 
another. 

e Failing altogether to take ac- 
tion. 

e Using sarcasm in trying to cor- 
rect a subordinate’s behavior. 

e Acting upon indirect evidence, 
rather than learning the facts. 
Closely associated with this was 
prejudging a worker on the basis 
of past experience. 

e Using empty threats, like: “If 
you don’t change your ways, I'll see 
that you never get another job.” 


5. Be willing to assume res- 
ponsibility. 

Although all groups agreed on 
this, the foremen themselves men- 
tioned it most often. Their remarks 
indicated that some of them fear 
they might overstep bounds and of- 
fend their superiors. This worry 
about the upper limits of their re- 
sponsibility was supported by inci- 
dents their subordinates recalled. 

For example, one foreman re- 
jected his subordinates’ suggestions 
on work methods, and then went to 
his boss to ask if these suggestions 
would be all right. Upon receiving 
support, he returned to his men 
with this statement: “I’ve been 
thinking it over, and I guess we can 
do it your way after all.” 

Other problem behavior of fore- 
men: 











e Denying responsibility for mis- 
takes. 

e Avoiding unpleasant discipli- 
nary action. 

e Imposing discipline, but plac- 
ing responsibility for it upon a su- 
perior. 

® Failing to defend his point of 
view and then, against his better 
judgment, adopting the method sug- 
gested by his superior. 

e Taking too much responsibil- 


ity. 


Group differences 

These first five traits might be 
considered the common denomina- 
tor—the behavior that everyone 
considered essential. After that, 
what was expected of a foreman dif- 
fered from group to group as each 
job level exacted specifications of 
its own. The following behavior re- 
quirements, therefore, tell an inter- 
esting story of job interrelation- 
ship: 

(Note that the traits listed below 
ranked high—i.e., received fre- 
quent mention—but only by one 
job level. In some cases, where 
there was overlapping, the trait was 
listed under the group that gave it 
greatest stress. ) 


WHAT HIGHER MANAGEMENT 
SAID 

As might be expected, people 
whose job level was above that of 
the foreman emphasized the aspects 
of foremanship that improve qual- 
ity, increase production, and re- 
duce conflict—especially conflict 





that arises from failure to respect 
the chain of authority. In brief, 
higher management saw the fore- 
man from an administrative point 
of view. 

Thus they said that an effective 
foreman should: 


l. Think for himself. 

One manager cited a foreman 
who doubted verbal instructions 
he had received. Therefore, he 
checked a printed source which con- 
firmed his doubt; so he ignored 
the faulty orders. This foreman 
didn’t rely only on his boss; he was 
also able to think for himself. 

On the other hand, it was noted 
that some foremen follow engineer- 
ing instructions literally, yet fail 
to appreciate the intent of the in- 
structions—and thus don’t turn out 
the quality of work that is desired. 

Significantly, not one foreman 
(or assistant foreman) brought up 
either a positive or negative exam- 
ple of this kind of behavior. Why 
not? Did they feel that independent 
thinking wasn’t important to their 
jobs, or did they feel that they did 
enough independent thinking? Does 
the relationship between foreman 
and superiors discourage the trait? 
These questions remain  unan- 
swered. 


2. Attend to details. 

Superiors of the foreman thought 
it very important that he attend to 
details. FForemen themselves did 
not often cite ineffective behavior 
in this area. And _ subordinates 
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seemed to notice a foreman’s ne- 
glect of details only when it inter- 
fered with their interests: One man 
twice asked his foreman for a cer- 
tain tool and still didn’t get it. 

Another foreman started ma- 
chines without first checking the 
condition in which the previous 
shift had left them; this resulted 
in some costly errors. Representa- 
tives of higher management pointed 
out that neglect of detail can also 
waste effort, consume valuable 
time, and create safety hazards. 

In contrast, one foreman whose 
attention to details was considered 
exemplary spotted a difference be- 
tween a factory order and the facts 
—and acted on it. 


3. Adhere to company policy. 

All job levels seem to take it for 
granted that a foreman will know 
company policy—or at least not 
display ignorance of it. Thus, some 
workers felt that a foreman should 
be expected to give thorough ex- 
planations—on such matters as lay- 
offs, for instance. 

Higher management _ specified 
also that foremen should adhere to 
policy. For example, they cited a 
foreman who was asked by another 
to help finish a job. Even though 
the first foreman did not have a 
work order (as specified by policy), 
he replied, “I'll put some men on it 
right now. But if it takes them 
longer than an hour, I'll expect you 
to supply me with a work order.” 

To follow policy, of course, also 
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means to observe the chain of au- 
thority. Again, higher management 
seemed especially aware of this. 
Skipping channels—whether  up- 
ward or downward—is ultimately 
interpreted as a personal insult, 
they said; no one likes to be by- 
passed. And workmen do not like 
to be corrected by anyone but their 
direct supervisor. 

One foreman was praised for his 
awareness of this when he noticed 
that a worker was inexplicably ab- 
sent from his post. He directed his 
assistant (who was the worker’s 
immediate supervisor) to watch for 
the man and to take action, if nec- 
essary. 

Another foreman was censured 
by upper management for side- 
stepping a committee whose very 
purpose was to make decisions on 
foremen’s proposals. 

A foreman is also expected to 
set an example for his men—i.e., 
represent the company ideal to 
them. When one worker pointed 
out a broken cog on a machine 
gear, his foreman ordered the ma- 
chine stopped and asked the main- 
tenance department to determine if 
it was safe to operate. This act in 
itself said: “Observe safety pre- 
cautions,” an important pillar in 
this company’s policy. 

Bad examples are just as im- 
pressive as good ones. Consider, 
for instance, the boss who failed to 
wear his hard hat, as required, when 
he worked in a tank shed. But 
few such incidents were reported. 














4. Follow instructions. 

Again, there was more concern 
about this among superiors than 
among foremen or their subordi- 
nates. Problem behavior may take 
two primary forms: |) Adhering 
too rigidly to a rule that was in- 
tended as a guide only. A tendency 
to do this will be checked, of course, 
if the foreman thinks for himself. 
2) Failing altogether to carry out 
instructions. One foreman failed to 
check the setting of a machine be- 
fore he allowed a worker to oper- 
ate it. As a result, the machine’s 
output had to be scrapped. 


WHAT FOREMEN SAID 


The foremen, who bear the 
weight of turning out production, 
placed their strongest emphasis 
upon everyday activity. They talked 
chiefly about the behavior traits 
that would get the job done. 

Thus, the first two characteristics 
they saw as essential to the fore- 
man’s role were: 


1. The ability to communicate 
with equals. 

Foremen saw a real need to 
communicate successfully with their 
associates. In fact, they considered 
this (judging by the frequency 
with which it was mentioned) as 
the second most important trait a 
foreman can have. (The first, with 
foremen as with others, was the 
ability to develop subordinates. ) 

An example of effective commu- 
nication: Two foremen, asked a 


question by another department, 
pooled their ideas to come up with 
the best answer. 

But problem behavior was evi- 
dent, too, and the foremen were 
aware of it. One, for instance, failed 
to tell the foreman of the next 
shift that a machine needed re- 
pair. In another case, two foremen 
assigned jobs to the same man, 
who was then reprimanded when 
he failed to complete one of the as- 
signments. The hitch: Neither fore- 
man had explained his action to 
the other. 

Some communication _ prob- 
lems became personal: Foremen 
addressed each other derogatorily 
or reprimanded assistants in front 
of work crews. Or, a foreman de- 
nied that he had ever been told 
about a job that he later neglected. 


2. Concern for the welfare of 
the workers. 

All job levels indicated that they 
expect this from all foremen, not 
from just the more competent ones. 
The foreman seemed most alert to 
this responsibility; his superiors, 
next most alert. The men them- 
selves mentioned it less frequently. 
But the mentions they made were 
of instances that really mattered. 
For example: 

“My foreman knew that there 
was something wrong at home, and 
he practically broke his neck trying 
to get me there.” 

The next two behavior factors 
that foremen stressed may have 
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Developing subordinates 
Planning 


Assuming responsibility 


Thinking for himself 
Attending to details 


Following instructions 


Supporting subordinates 


Showing no favoritism 





Requirements for an Effective Foreman 


Behavior required by all three job levels: 
Practicing tact and discretion 
Correcting undesirable behavior 


Behavior required in addition by the foreman’s superiors: 


Adhering to company policy 


Behavior required in addition by the foreman: 
Communicating among equals 
Showing concern for the welfare of subordinates 
Selecting work for active supervision 
Showing concern for the safety of others 

Behavior required in addition by nonsupervisory personnel: 


Keeping subordinates informed 


Addressing men in respectful, not derogatory, terms 








come to their minds because of the 
emphasis put upon them by this 
particular company: 


3. Selection of work for active 
supervision. 

Lacking information to the con- 
trary, representatives of higher 
management generally assumed 
that foremen distinguished between 
the urgent and the important. And 
the interviews indicated that the 
foremen did show care in selecting 
tasks to be supervised personally. 
For example, one man made it a 
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practice to remain with his crew 
throughout any job that required 
the handling of delicate material. 
But sometimes a foreman placed 
emphasis upon the wrong area. One 
was Said to be a stickler for house- 
keeping details, while he tended to 


ignore “major conditions” that af- 
fected over-all work quality. 

In order to know when his per- 
sonal supervision is required, a fore- 
man must, of course, have real 
knowledge of his job. Some fore- 
men did not have the experience 
that was standard within the indus- 











try for their position. It would have 
been surprising if they did not have 
some self-doubts. 

Further, a foreman who claims 
expert status without foundation is 
inviting subordinates’ disrespect. One 
foreman’s performance was decried 
because he repeatedly proved ig- 
norant of the preceding shift’s per- 
formance—even though he needed 
this information to judge the per- 
formance of his own men. 


4. Concern for the safety of 
others. 

The company stressed safety- 
consciousness—and this was _ re- 
flected in the foremen’s answers. 
Even so, one foreman “trusted to 
luck” and allowed unsafe materials 
to be used, endangering both pro- 
duction and workers. 

More properly, another foreman 
spotted a worker in an unsafe posi- 
tion, unprotected. The man was 
called aside and told of the danger 
—and how to cope with it. 


WHAT SUBORDINATES SAID 

The over-all perspective of sub- 
ordinate workers focused pretty 
much on their own needs and ac- 
tivity. In particular, they felt that 
a good foreman must: 


1. Keep subordinates informed. 


One foreman, for example, 
briefed his men during coffee 
breaks on current operations and 
problems. This was cited by his sub- 
ordinates—even though the com- 





pany posted bulletins about every 
major event that affected personnel. 

When communication failed, it 
seemed to be missed most by the 
people at the bottom of the ladder. 
Consider, for example, the work- 
man who was transferred to an- 
other shift but could never find out 
why! 


2. Support his subordinates. 


Foremen and their supervisors 
mentioned relatively few instances 
in which this trait contributed to 
effective foremanship. But the work- 
ers thought it important. For in- 
stance, one employee proudly ex- 
plained that his foreman had “gone 
to bat” for him after he com- 
plained of being mistreated by an- 
other foreman. 

On the other hand, consider the 
plight of workers who referred a 
problem to their foreman, only to 
have him neglect to pass it on up 
the line. When they asked why, he 
admitted he was afraid to do so! 

A related aspect of giving sup- 
port, of course, is giving credit 
where it is due. For instance, one 
foreman was complimented by a 
superior, but he quickly answered 
that the credit belonged to his men 
and that he would pass the com- 
mendation on to them. 


3. Address men in respectful, 
not derogatory, terms. 


Again, workmen produced more 
incidents of derogatory address 
than either foremen or their super- 
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visors remembered. Interpretation 
here is hazardous, however: Are 
the subordinates more conscious of 
such treatment because they are 
personally involved? Or do they 
have greater opportunity to observe 
the lapses? Do they occasionally in- 
terpret as condescension behavior 
that was not intended that way? 

The workers made it clear that 
they wanted respectful treatment. 
They disliked being addressed in 
any way that made them feel in- 
adequate or inferior—like one man 
who was told in a training session, 
“Don’t be so stupid!” Subordinates 
also prefer to be asked, rather than 
told, to do a job. 


4. Show no favoritism. 

The effective foreman, for ex- 
ample, farmed his men out in rota- 
tion. The other side of the coin: 
One foreman was accused of let- 
ting his “favorite son” loaf, even 
though it meant assigning another 
worker to an unpleasant task for the 
second time. 

Subordinates recalled three times 
as many incidents of inequality as 
either foremen or their superiors 
were able to recall. (It must be re- 
membered, though, this is exactly 
the kind of behavior that nonsu- 
pervisory personnel are likely to 
misinterpret. A man may be as- 
signed to a particular job merely 
because he is available at the mo- 
ment—or perhaps better able to 
perform it. Another worker who 
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wants the assignment, however, 
could easily suspect favoritism. ) 


THE OVER-ALL PICTURE 

All employees generally agreed 
on five aspects of the effective 
foreman’s behavior. Each job level 
—foremen, their subordinates, and 
their superiors—stipulated another 
four aspects that were considered 
important. All their requirements 
add up to 17 characteristics (see 
box on page 10). 

While it is reasonable to assume 
that these traits, in toto, represent 
basic aspects of effective perform- 
ance, no claim can be made about 
how universal the findings are. 

Nevertheless, one pattern, which 
may some day prove general, seems 
to emerge from the study: Appar- 
ently, the foreman is not judged in 
terms of Ais function alone, but also 
in terms of the judges’ functions. 

Superiors require that the fore- 
man help them in their work of gen- 
eral administration. Similarly, sub- 
ordinates require that he fulfill 
their individual needs. Only the 
foreman emphasizes his role in 
heading up a work crew—and he 
too is judging from the point of 
view of his own job! 

Thus, one might say, this study 
shows that a good foreman turns 
out the work and, in addition, 
makes life easier for both superiors 
and subordinates. Isn't that, after 
all, a miniature sketch of effective 
foremen everywhere? @ 








By Frank A. Busse 


Director of Personnel, Quality Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc. 


How will you go about filling the next 
vacancy in your department? 


ANPOWER is the most variable 
factor in industry. 

In its efforts to meet and beat 
competition, your company has 
open to it the same money markets, 
the same materials, the same equip- 
ment as its competitors. It may 
have access also to more or less the 
same people in the labor market. 
But how differently those people 


can behave after they've been 
hired! The difference between will- 
ing cooperation and apathetic time- 
serving can determine the success 
or failure of a company. 

Skillful management of man- 
power is primarily the supervisor’s 
job. He is the man who must get 
out the work. He must, then, have 
people who can and will produce. 
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But employees who both can and 
will produce don’t just come along 
by accident. They are first found 
and then developed—again, largely 
by the supervisor. 


The “manpower tripod” 

A good staff doing a better-than- 
satisfactory job has to be based on 
what we might call a “manpower 
tripod”—a_ three-legged structure 
that will collapse if any one of the 
legs is weak, badly designed, or 
missing. The three legs are: 1) se- 
lection, 2) training, and 3) moti- 
vation. Each is needed; each must 
be strong and firmly based. A man 
well selected but poorly trained 


won't be able to do a good job. A 
man who is a poor hiring risk will 
probably not respond well to train- 


ing, and the man who is poorly mo- 
tivated will not perform at capacity 
even if he has been carefully se- 
lected and well trained. Each leg of 
the tripod is essential. 

We'll deal with selection first be- 
cause it is the first in order of oc- 
currence. 


Step 1: Recruiting 

The first step in selection is re- 
cruiting. And an important first 
step in recruiting is for the super- 
visor, by his actions, to help sell the 
company as a good place of employ- 
ment. 

Reputations do get around, es- 
pecially in smaller industrial com- 
munities. People know where they'd 
like to work and where they'll apply 
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only as a last resort. It’s not unusual 
for an applicant to wait for weeks 
to get a job with the company he 
prefers. 

For big companies with good 
reputations, applicants coming to 
the door represent a good source of 
new employees. Even so, it’s odd 
how seldom, when there is a va- 
cancy, a man with the right skills 
applies. 

With more than 65 million work- 
ers currently employed in this 
country, and fewer than 5 million 
unemployed, the odds favor the sup- 
position that your new worker of 
tomorrow is working somewhere 
else today. It makes sense, therefore, 
to maintain a list of likely candi- 
dates and to consider for this list 
currently employed workers as well 
as those who are unemployed. 

This gathering of candidates is 
not just a casual, spare-time job. 
Rather, it is a continuing challenge. 
The supervisor should keep in 
touch with possible sources of good 
employees. Among these are com- 
pany people available for transfer 
or promotion; friends of  cur- 
rent employees; organizations such 
as YMCA’s, veterans’ groups, 
churches, and, of course, employ- 
ment agencies. 

When the supervisor meets a 
good candidate, he must be ready 
to sell the job that is opening in his 
department. He must be able to 
state the important factors, both 
positive and negative, yet put his 
best foot forward as any good sales- 








man will. A casual conversation at 
a chance meeting can easily result 
in an application for employment. 


Step 2—Interview 

The personnel man may do the 
first screening. But sooner or later, 
the supervisor should, and usually 
does, play some part in the inter- 
view of a man applying for a job in 
his department. 

Most people tend to think of an 
employment interview only as a 
chance to get information from the 
candidate. It is that, of course, but 
it is also a chance to give the candi- 
date enough information about the 
job and the company in general to 
help him decide whether or not it is 
right for him. Furthermore, the inter- 
view is part of the company’s pub- 
lic-relations program and, as such, 
it should be as pleasant and con- 
structive as possible for the candi- 
date, whether or not he is hired. 
Paul W. Boynton, of Socony-Vac- 
uum Oil Company, put it this way: 

The interview isja free exchange of 

information, based on good will, and 


predicated on a desire to find the per- 
son best suited for a particular job. 


The supervisor is, of course, in- 
terested in the answers to two very 


important questions: “What can 
this man do?” and “What will this 
man do?” 

Here is a procedure that is usual- 
ly effective: 

1. Put the candidate at ease. 
Being interviewed for a job is a 
tense experience—and a_ person 


can’t talk very freely nor bring out 
his best qualities when he feels that 
tense. It’s part of your job as in- 
terviewer to help the candidate re- 
lax. You can do this primarily by 
feeling and acting genuinely friend- 
ly. 

You might start the conversation 
with a comment on something as 
neutral as the weather; or you might 
pick up some point of common in- 
terest in the candidate’s background 

a hobby, a school he attended, 
anything that will break the ice and 
permit him to talk more freely. 

2. Get him to talk about him- 
self. The more he talks, the more 
you will learn. Avoid questions that 
can be answered “yes” or “no”— 
use open-end questions instead. 
(What did you think of the Blank 
Company? Which of these jobs did 
you like best? Why?) As soon as 
you've asked one question, you 
probably will think of another—but 
don’t ask it—hold it. Give the ap- 
plicant plenty of time, not only to 
answer your first questions, but to 
volunteer information as well. 

3. Steer him toward giving the 
needed information. A job inter- 
view, though friendly, is not the 
same as a conversation between 
friends. The friends will exchange 
views, gossip, information on a 
large variety of topics. They al- 
ready know each other, and they 
expect to have many more talks in 
the future—there’s no special need 
to learn a great deal in this single 
conversation. 
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Your position with a job appli- 
cant is different. Both you and he 
need to get and give as much rele- 
vant information as possible, in a 
single session. Therefore, you 
should give the interview some 


guidance, even though you do it 
with leisurely open-end questions, 





STEPS IN SELECTION 


1. Recruiting 
2. Interview 
a. Put the candidate at ease. 
b. Get him to talk about him- 
self. 

. Steer him toward giving 
the needed information by 
observing his actions and 
evaluating what you learn. 

d. Sum up the interview. 

3. Checking references — prior 
employers and schools. 

4. Testing: intelligence, job apti- 
tude, psychological, person- 


ality. 











rather than the rat-tat-tat of a third 
degree. 

Observe his actions. While you 
talk with the applicant, you can also 
observe him. How does he handle 
himself? How is he dressed? 
(You're not looking for a fashion 
plate—just for a normal sense of 
what is appropriate.) Is he poised? 
Do certain questions make him 
tense? (You can observe this more 
easily by watching his hands or 
body than by watching his face.) If 
he seems excessively nervous, ask 
yourself why. This could be a basic 
personality trait, but it could also 
be simply his reaction to an em- 
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ployment interview. This situation 
is much harder for some people to 
take than for others. 

Evaluate what you _ learn. 
Throughout the interview, you are 
learning things about the applicant 

about his previous experience 
and what he has done with it, about 
his ability, his training, his person- 
ality. Try to figure out as you go 
along whether he can and will do 
the work needed, whether he’s like- 
ly to get along with others in your 
department, whether he has poten- 
tial for growth on the job. 

4. Sum up. When you have 
talked to the candidate long enough 
either to come to a decision or to 
know that you won't be able to de- 
cide at this moment, it’s time to sum 
up. 

If you want to hire him, tell him 
more about the job and explain 
why you think he will fit in. Tell 
him about the opportunities, but 
don’t pressure him with unrealistic 
promises. It’s better to promise too 
little than too much. 

If you know that the candidate 
won't suit your needs, tell him so, 
as tactfully as possible. 

If, as often happens, you’re not 
yet quite sure (because, for exam- 
ple, you have to talk to other can- 
didates), explain this to him and 
promise to make your decision as 
quickly as possible. 


Step 3—Check 

Checking with previous employ- 
ers of the candidate is an essential 
step in employment screening. You 








should place great emphasis on try- 
ing to find out from previous em- 
ployers and from other people what 
the candidate has done in past 
work situations, because from this 
information you attempt to project 
what he will do in the future. This 
means that checking, particularly 
with previous employers, must be 
done thoroughly. For this reason, it 
is better to make telephone calls 
than to use the mails; you can learn 
as much from what the other per- 
son does not say (and the tone of 
voice in which he doesn’t say it!) as 
from what he says. You should not 
only check up on the truth of the 
applicant’s statements; you should 
also ask about his performance and 
behavior. For young people who 
have had little or no work experi- 
ence, a check should be made with 
schools they have attended. 


Step 4: Testing 

Why test a job applicant? 

The test is certainly not designed 
as a substitute for the supervisor's 
judgment. Yet test indications can 
contribute substantially to the 
soundness of selection. 


What does a test tell you? 

Tests are designed to give you 
a look at characteristics of the 
applicant that you can’t reliably 
determine from his written applica- 
tion, his references, and his inter- 
view. You cannot, for example, esti- 
mate qualities like intelligence with 
any degree of accuracy by looking 
at an applicant, nor even necessar- 


ily by talking with him for a brief 
period. There are bright, alert-look- 
ing people whose air of awareness 
covers up a vacuum. There are 
withdrawn people who seem unable 
to put their real assets on display. 


W hat kind of test? 

If the level of intelligence is im- 
portant for the job, the applicant’s 
intelligence should be tested. On 
production jobs, where your specific 
operation may be different from 
anything the candidate has done be- 
fore, you can have him take a spe- 
cial intelligence test designed to 
show his capacity for learning new 
operations. 

Also important in many fields is 
a test of the applicant’s ability to do 
the job. It is certainly wise, for ex- 
ample, when you are hiring a sales- 
man, to get some idea of his apti- 
tude and interest in meeting the 
challenge of a selling situation. For 
many office jobs, tests of typing and 
stenography—and also of spelling 
and English—are extremely help- 
ful. Anyone who is going to drive a 
truck or car for the company should 
take a road test, of course. 

There are also “psychological” 
or “personality” tests that try to 
give you an advance look at the 
candidate’s over-all attitudes, needs, 
and goals. Some of these are much 
better than others; the problem 
with many is that their findings, 
even if true, don’t tell you what you 
want to know. Some companies 
swear by personality testing and 
have batteries of tests designed to 
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fit their special needs—while others 
won’t have a personality test around 
the place. 

The truth is somewhere between 
these extremes; at Quality Bakers 
we have developed a test for learn- 
ing something of an applicant’s per- 
sonality, capacity, and interests, 
and we have found this test helpful 
in selecting route salesmen. But no 
personality test is infallible. The 
best tests devised should probably 
be given no more than 25 per cent 
of the total weight in making the 
hiring decision. 


Caution signals 

At QBA, we have learned from 
experience in hiring bakery-route 
salesmen to take notice of certain 
signs. These are not stop signs, just 
caution lights. No one item or com- 
bination of items is guaranteed to 
indicate a poor employee, nor will 
the absence of all these signs indi- 
cate a good one. But when you 
note such a signal, it’s a good idea 
to probe a bit for an explanation. 





Abilities far beyond the job 
requirements. 

No adequate reason for leav- 
ing previous jobs. 

Failure to give satisfactory rea- 
sons for military discharge, 
particularly in men _ without 
honorable-discharge papers or 
certificates of service. 

Men of 32 or over who have 
not married and who have no 
family responsibilities. 

Several long illnesses in the 
last several years. 
Dissatisfaction with progress in 
more than three previous jobs. 
Failure to account for all the 
time since leaving school. 
Previous salaries that were 20 
per cent or more higher than 
the beginning salary you are 
offering. 





In Part 2 of this series, coming in 
the June issue, Mr. Busse will 
discuss the second leg of his “man- 
power tripod’’—effective training. 





The Light Touch 
THE AMOUNT OF LIGHT a worker requires depends on the color of 
his work surface and his surroundings, on the kind of work he is 
doing with his eyes, and on his age. For anyone working with his 
eyes, these simple rules can help prevent strain, fatigue, and nervous 


tension. 


1. Avoid gloom—use enough light. 
2. Avoid glare—use glareless light. 
3. Avoid dark shadows. 

4. Avoid excessive contrast. 


—HowaRD KETCHAM 


(from Color Planning for Business and Industry, 
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TEN WAYS 
TO DODGE 
DECISIONS 





By Robert N. McMurry 





1. Take flight into detail; be too busy to consider the problem. 
(Perhaps it will dry up and blow away after a while.) 

2. Counsel indefinite delay of action: “We must crawl before 
we walk, and walk before we run,” and “Haste makes waste.” 
(Conditions may change and eliminate the problem altogether. ) 

3. Look for the answer in the “book.” (If no answer is to be 
found, no action can, of course, be taken.) 

4. Induce the boss to commit himself on how to handle the 
problem. (If the solution is the wrong one, the responsibility is his.) 

5. Delegate the problem to a subordinate; practice “democratic 
participative” management. (Perhaps he can come up with a work- 
able solution. ) 

6. Indicate that all problems must be considered in serial or- 
der; it’s not fair to give precedence to any one. (By the time this 
problem is reached, perhaps the whole issue will have been for- 
gotten. ) 

7. Arrange to be called out of town or into a series of urgent 
meetings until someone finds a solution somehow. 

8. Deny that any problem exists. (Insist that the issue is un- 
important or that it was settled long ago.) 

9. Take flight into illness; develop an incapacitating psycho- 
genic ailment: ulcers, allergies, hypertension, colitis, “nervous 
stomach,” insomnia, chronic debilitation, and lassitude. (The doc- 
tor will prescribe a long rest or freedom from stress or strain.) 

10. State that this problem belongs in someone else’s province; 
he has jurisdiction and can give an answer. (If it is kicked around 
enough, perhaps someone will find an answer.) 
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FLAINDLING 
GRIBVANCES: 














ILLIAM SMITHERS is a chauf- 

feur in the Stores Department 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. On March 5, 1958, he pre- 
sented a claim for eight hours’ pay 
to his supervisor. His contention: 
Joe Glutz, a machinist in the M.E. 
Department, had performed chauf- 
feur’s work belonging to the Stores 
Department by driving an M.E. De- 
partment truck. It happened on 
March 2, 1958. This, said Smithers, 
was in violation of the Scope Rule 
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It is what you say— 
plus the way that you say it. 


of the agreement—and he, Smith- 
ers, was entitled to a day’s pay for 
this reason. 

The supervisor looked at Smith- 
ers’ claim. He shook his head wear- 
ily—this argument had come up 
before. He sat down to write an 
answer. Here is what it said: 

“I have your claim of March 5, 
1958, about machinist Joe Glutz 
performing Stores Department work 
last Friday. The reason he did it was 
because he needed the truck to haul 








his equipment to where he was work- 
ing. I have discussed this with you 
before, and I told you that we had 
to do it this way in order to get the 
job done.” 

The supervisor read his answer 
and was satisfied. He signed it—and 
he might as well have put the com- 
pany’s name to an $18 check made 
out to Smithers. The employee sim- 
ply sat back until the time specified 
for denial had run out and collected 
his money. His claim was payable. 
It had not been denied. 


The right answer 


The names in this incident, of 
course, are fictional. But unfortu- 
nately, the case itself is solidly based 
in fact. It is just one more important 
reason that supervisors must know 
how to prepare written replies to the 
claims and grievances of employees. 

In this situation, the supervisor 
intended to deny the claim. Perhaps 
he even thought he had. But read 
his answer again. You are forced to 
admit that the Smithers claim had 
been neither sustained nor denied. 
Management could do nothing but 
pay. 

How should the supervisor have 
replied? He had a strong defense. 
Evidently, too, he knew the proper 
answer; it is implied in what he 
wrote. He didn’t say what he want- 
ed to say. Yet in the same amount 


of time he could have taken ap- 
proximately the same number of 
words, arranged them logically, and 
stopped that claim at its source. His 
response should have read some- 
thing like this (note the last sentence 
particularly ) : 

“This will acknowledge receipt of 
your letter dated March 5, 1958. In 
it you claim a day’s pay on the basis 
of an alleged violation of the Scope 
Rule of your agreement. You state 
that Joe Glutz, a machinist in the 
M.E. Department, performed chauf- 
feur’s work belonging to the Stores 
Department on March 2, 1958. 

“The work that machinist Glutz 
performed on March 2, 1958, con- 
sisted of driving an M.E. Depart- 
ment truck containing his tools to 
the location where he was going to 
work. Since this is permissible under 
the rules, your claim is denied.” 


What you write counts 

A supervisor has a responsible 
management assignment. In carry- 
ing it out, it is necessary for him to 
communicate in writing about many 
aspects of his job. It is important 
that he do it well. The efficiency of 
his operations demands it. His fu- 
ture advancement may depend on 
it. For a man’s actions, judgment, 
and ability may be evaluated by 
what he puts on paper. 

People probably forget a good 
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This is the last of a series of three articles adapted from The Personnel Manager, 
a monthly supervisory-development newsletter published by The Pennsylvania Railroad 


Company. 
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part of what you tell them orally. Or 
they may not realize in talking to 
you that your skill in expressing 
your ideas may leave much to be 
desired. After all, through question- 
ing, they can get the facts you fail 
to tell them. But a rambling, inco- 
herent letter or a disorganized, con- 
fused report is a permanent witness 
to the fact that you are not thinking 
in a logical, orderly manner. 

It takes discipline to communi- 
cate—orally or in writing. And busi- 
ness writing is simply a matter of 
applied discipline. Nobody expects 
you to produce literature. You don’t 
have to be precise in grammar or 
use long words to turn out an under- 
standable letter. You do have to 
think about what you want to say 
and then find simple, ordinary words 
—the kind you use every day—to 
say it. If you do this, the reader will 
get your meaning. 


An exercise in labor relations 

When you write a reply to an em- 
ployee’s claim or grievance, you are 
demonstrating for the record your 
knowledge of labor relations. You 
are giving a demonstration of your 
ability to analyze a problem and to 
arrive at sound conclusions about 
its proper solution. You show by 
what you put on paper your aware- 
ness of the importance of precedent 
and the need for intelligent consist- 
ency in grievance handling. In short, 
your written reply to a grievance is 
an exercise in mental discipline and 
alertness. 
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What’s more, you have a real op- 
portunity for leadership. The em- 
ployee wants to know what you 
have to say and why. If your an- 
swer, whether yes or no, is accom- 
panied by a reasonable explanation, 
you gain his respect for your skill. 
That’s not all. You provide the com- 
pany with valuable data that can be 
studied and used to improve the 
contract or to eliminate ambiguities 
from it. For your decisions may be- 
come important precedents that 
clarify vague areas in union-man- 
agement relations and put them on 
a sounder basis. 

So when you reply to a claim or 
grievance you do more than simply 
grant or deny it. You identify the 
issue and put a fence around it, thus 
preventing the introduction of other 
subjects at a later date—subjects 
that may be used to broaden the ar- 
gument and confuse the original 
dispute. That’s why many compa- 
nies stipulate in their contracts that 
a formal claim or grievance must be 
in writing and that it must receive a 
written answer from management. 


Skeleton of a case 

A written formal claim or griev- 
ance, as it ascends the several steps 
of the procedure, usually receives a 
written reply from the company at 
each stage. The response of a re- 
gional personnel department or of a 
manager of labor relations may be 
more formal and in more detail than 
the original reply made by the line 
supervisor. For example, in writing 





an answer to a claim or grievance, 
a labor-relations director may use a 
subject title. Then he may give a 
brief statement of all the pertinent 
facts, and set forth the union’s con- 
tention, describing the argument in 
its support. Next he may outline the 
company’s position, with the justify- 
ing facts. Finally he will give his de- 
cision. 

The line supervisor doesn’t have 
to take such a formal approach. 
When he receives a claim or griev- 
ance hot off the bat of the employee, 
he is not expected to prepare a le- 
gal brief. But his reply should be 
written in such a way that it becomes 
the skeleton of management’s case, 
a skeleton that can be “fleshed out” 
with further detail later on if that 
becomes necessary. 


“It’s not my job to write 
answers” 


“But it’s not my job to answer 
claims,” some supervisors may say. 
They may be right in a technical 
sense: It’s true in some companies 
that the immediate supervisor is not 
required to write denials. This may 
be done instead by specialists in the 
personnel department. Yet, if the 
line supervisor is on his toes, he 
makes certain that the personnel de- 
partment gets all the facts when it 
receives the grievance. He knows 
that the proper time to get accurate 
information about the causes of a 
grievance is immediately after it has 
been presented. These facts become 
the basis of the written reply. If the 








How to Answer a Claim 
1. Get the facts—all the facts. 
a. Make sure they’re relevant. 

b. Check your proof (records 
and witnesses). 

. Take nothing for granted. 

. Check your facts—know 
the who, what, where of 
the case. 

. Organize your reply. 

a. State the proposition. 

b. Present the main points 
(by subject, chronology, or 
categories). 

. State the reason for your 
decision. 

. Sum up. 











supervisor does his job thoroughly, 
he will mention all circumstances he 
considers pertinent. Above all, he 
will inform the personnel depart- 
ment whether or not the incident 
actually occurred as stated. 

Management can be seriously 
embarrassed in its dealings with the 
union if, on the basis of inadequate 
facts, they defend company actions 
which they would not have attempt- 
ed to defend if they had received the 
full story. 

Therefore, even when the line su- 
pervisor is not responsible for writ- 
ing a direct reply to an employee’s 
claim, he is still responsible for fur- 
nishing full information for that an- 
swer. 


Get set to write 

However, the operating super- 
visor often does prepare manage- 
ment’s first answer to a claim or 
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grievance. What should he do to 
make his reply effective? First, he 
must avoid snap decisions; he must 
make sure the claim is one that 
should be handled under the griev- 
ance procedure. Then he should 
prepare his answer logically and 
methodically. The following check 
list may be helpful. 


Before you write—check 
these points 


1. Make sure the claim is a proper 
one for handling under the 
grievance procedure. * 

. Be sure that the person repre- 
senting the grievance is the 
proper person.* 

3. Determine if the grievance has 
been presented within the prop- 
er time limits. 

4. Get all the facts—directly or in- 
directly related to the occur- 
rence—that gave rise to the 
grievance. 

5. Check all company rules that 
have a bearing on the issue. 

6. Check with the personnel de- 
partment—or with your supe- 
rior—on interpretations grow- 
ing out of the application of 
these rules. 

7. Don’t be misled by superficial 
similarities in the grievance you 
are handling to others that 
have been settled in the past. 
The important facts may be en- 
tirely different. Check them. 

8. Don’t look only for a precedent 
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* See Part 1 of this series: SM, February, 1959. 
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that confirms what you believe. 
Make sure you have checked 
all the pertinent facts in the 
case. You don’t want to fall 
through a loophole. 

9. If you are uncertain about what 
your answer should be, check 
with your superior or with the 
personnel department. But tell 
the whole story, not just those 
parts of it that make you look 
good. The personnel depart- 
ment can advise only on the 
facts as you present them. Be 
certain you give all the facts— 
pro and con. 

10. Make your decision. If you have 
followed the preceding steps, 
you have all the facts you need. 


The reply 

You don’t have to be a polished 
writer to set down the facts of a 
grievance or claims case in an or- 
derly manner. You do have to think 
logically. Therefore, when you write 
your answer to a claim or grievance, 
remember these basic points: 


A soundly organized reply to a 
written claim or grievance con- 
tains the following: 


> Brief statement of the proposi- 
tion. 

> Well-organized presentation of 
the main points involved. 

These points can be arranged by 
subject (according to the contract 
provisions ). 

They can be arranged by se- 
quence of events. 











They can be divided into general 
and specific categories. 

> The reason for the decision on 

each point. 

> Unless custom has been estab- 

lished otherwise, a summary state- 

ment and a conclusion on the ques- 
tion. 

To answer the claim or griev- 
ance you must know the facts. 

> What facts are relevant to the 
question, and what facts are im- 
material? For example, the past 
discipline record of an employee 
may not be material in a claims 
case, but is vitally important in a 
discipline matter. 

Or in the matter of past prac- 
tice—if a specific rule is clear and 
in no way ambiguous, it may not 
be too important to develop past 
practice in preparing your reply. 
But if the rule is “silent” or am- 
biguous, it is extremely important 
to check past practice. 

& Can the facts be established, 
either by company records or by 
reliable witnesses? For example, 
payroll records will show whether 
or not the claimant actually 
worked at his job, what he was 
paid, and what type of work he 
performed. 

The testimony of witnesses is 
extremely important in both time 
claims and discipline cases. You 
should ask yourself, however, 
whether the witness is competent 
from his first-hand knowledge of 
the case to state his information 
as fact; also whether his judg- 


“1 know the answer, but... 


ment and truthfulness can be 
trusted. 


© Are you taking anything for 


granted? Review the records just 
to be on the safe side. Failure to 
do this can sometimes waste a 
great deal of time and money. 
For example, in one company 
a mechanic claimed a certain rate 
for performing welder’s work on 
a particular day. His claim was 
denied by the foreman. It went 
through the entire grievance pro- 
cedure and progressed to arbitra- 
tion, where the first question 
asked was: What rate was the 
man paid on the date involved? 
The records were finally checked. 
The employee had been paid the 
rate he had put in a claim for! 
His claim should have been _set- 
tled at the first step of the griev- 
ance procedure. All this could 
have been avoided if the super- 
visor who originally received the 
claim had established his facts 
from the record. 
Check your reply to make sure 
you've answered questions like: 
Who? (Have you got the employ- 
ee’s name right; have you listed 
his job correctly?) 
What? (Are you certain you have 
the full facts of the case?) 
Where? (Can you find where the 
grievance-causing incident oc- 
curred? ) 


a 


“I know the answer; I just don’t 


know how to say it” is the frequent 
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excuse of the schoolboy who is con- 
fronted with a puzzler on a final 
examination. This may win him sym- 
pathy, but it doesn’t get him a pass- 
ing mark. The written grievance is, 
in effect, a supervisor’s written ex- 
amination in labor relations. If he 
flunks the test, his failure may have 
grave consequences to his company 
—and to him. 

The way you answer an employ- 
ee’s claim or grievance is an accu- 
rate index of your knowledge of 
labor relations, of your ability to rea- 
son logically, of your skill in ex- 
pressing yourself, and of your man- 
agement judgment. So when you 
write your answer remember this: 
It’s one time you want to look 
good on paper. 


Can you pass this exam? 

How can you tell whether your 
written answer to a grievance meets 
the high standards you expect of it? 
Ask yourself these questions: 

1. Is my answer fair? Does it re- 
spect the rights of the em- 
ployee and protect the rights 
of the company? 

2. Does it answer the question? 
Some written replies to claims 
or grievances avoid the issue. 


The right answer solves the 
problem. 


. Is it grounded on the facts of 


the case? If facts are omitted 
or dodged, your decision is 
likely to be reversed. 


. Is it an objective answer? An- 


swers that are biased, preju- 
diced, capricious, or based on 
quick guesswork can’t stand 
the pressure of close examina- 
tion. 


. Does it protect management's 


right to initiate action? 


. Is the language clear; are the 


terms understandable; is am- 
biguity avoided; is there no 
doubt about its meaning? If 
you are uncertain, ask another 
supervisor to read what you’ve 
written. See if he understands 
it as you intended. 


. Does it sell itself? Your an- 


swer may be factually correct, 
but if your wording is harsh or 
arbitrary, it may injure em- 
ployee and union relations. 
You may settle a grievance, 
all right, but your answer may 
provoke others. 


. Does it clarify the situation? 


Can it be used for future guid- 
ance? 





HEALTH PROBLEMS have been detected in about 3 per cent of people 
X-rayed in mass chest-X-ray examinations, according to reports of 
two committees of the Industrial Medical Association. The industrial 
physicians recommend once-a-year X-rays as a method of detecting 
physical problems. They feel that the advantages far outweigh any 
hazards from this slight and limited exposure. 
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AST NOVEMBER, Jacob De Bliek, 
Passaic Plant Manager of Con- 
tinental Can Company, scheduled a 
two-session program of creative 
thinking for the supervisory staff of 
the Passaic plant of the Continental 
Can Company. The program, under 
the leadership of Professor Leonard 
J. Smith of Fairleigh Dickinson Uni- 
versity, was developed to provide 
the supervisors with a _ working 
knowledge of the fundamentals of 
creative thinking. 

To get practice in finding solutions 
to practical problems, the group was 
requested to figure out the possible 
products that could be made from 
the tremendous volume of angle 
irons in the company’s possession. 
These are received regularly as pro- 
tective material for banded sheets of 
steel. They are of assorted sizes, 


Bike rack? Trunk strap? 
Match wits with this group 
of Continental Can supervisors. 


from 11” to 28”, and they range in 
thickness from .025” to .070”. 

The supervisory staff was divided 
into five-man teams, and each team 
was allowed 15 minutes to think of 
ways to use the angle irons, either 
inside or outside the company. At 
the end of the 15 minutes, the sug- 
gestions of each team were an- 
nounced. Then, all supervisors were 
given an opportunity to think of ad- 
ditional uses for the angle irons. 

Would you like to match your 
creative-thinking capacity with 
theirs? Get a group together, give 
them the problem, then spend 15 
minutes making suggestions. Don’t 
discuss any of the suggestions; just 
write them down. Then turn to page 
41 and compare your list with the 
one developed by the Continental 
Can Company supervisors. # 
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Why Can't People Get Things Straight? 
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When instructions miscarry, who’s to blame? 


OE, one of the men his boss has 
been counting on to help get a 
big job finished in a hurry, has 
just made a mistake. Not a small mis- 
take, either. One of those once-in- 
a-lifetime bloopers that’s going to 
cost the company a lot of time and 
money. 

Joe’s boss is embarrassed. So em- 
barrassed, in fact, that his first reac- 
tion is to get the blame for the mis- 
take “properly placed”—that is, off 
his own shoulders and onto Joe’s. 
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Now, in paying attention first of 
all to reducing his own personal 
embarrassment in the situation, he 
is experiencing what the psycholo- 
gists call a “distortion of attention.” 
He is paying attention to the wrong 
thing—placing the blame instead of 
repairing the damage. Furthermore, 
he is projecting his distortion of at- 
tention onto Joe, who may not have 
been to blame for the blooper! 

Shouldn’t the supervisor have 
first asked himself: 














“How much of the blame for this 
is really mine? Did I know enough 
about the man’s skill or knowledge 
when I assigned him to this job? 
Did I tell him how to do it and wait 
to find out whether or not he un- 
derstood, or did I take his ‘yes’ in 
a hurry because I was under pres- 
sure to get at three other jobs? Did 
I miss his confusion because | 
failed to pay attention to his tone of 
voice and expression when he said 
he could do the job?” 


Whose job? 

Since the supervisor is responsi- 
ble for the actions of his subordi- 
nates, he is in that sense to blame 
if instructions miscarry. Certainly, 
it is his responsibility to make sure 
his orders are understood. 

This job is made difficult by the 
distortions of attention that com- 
plicate both our behavior and that 
of our men. If our mistakes caused 
by distortion occasionally give our 
workers a headache, it is equally 
true that their mistakes from the 
same source cause us most of our 
headaches on the job. 

So we arrive at the problem: 
How can we prevent or decrease 
mistakes caused by distortion—or 
absence—of attention from subor- 
dinates? We know they will pay 
first attention to matters that satisfy 
their conscious or unconscious emo- 
tional needs {just as the supervisor 
needed to reduce his embarrass- 
ment over the blooper in his de- 


partment). How, then, do we get 
them to pay attention to our ideas 
and instructions? How do we pre- 
vent mistakes? 


A matter of motivation 

Over all, it’s a matter of motiva- 
tion. Employees who receive satis- 
faction of basic needs—not only 
for money, but for growth, accom- 
plishment, and recognition on the 
job—are likely to want to cooper- 
ate. They will try to understand 
instructions and do things right. 

Yet even well-motivated people 
make mistakes. For one thing, 
there are the “honest mistakes” that 
occur when you think you say one 
thing, but your subordinate thinks 
he hears another. Or you may give 
three complex orders in a row; he’s 
likely to get the details confused. Or 
you give an order—after which an 
emergency comes along. After cop- 
ing with the emergency, your sub- 
ordinate may well forget the exact 
details of your order; perhaps it did 
not seem quite as important—or as 
self-evident—to him as it did to 
you. 


Did he get your message? 

One way to avoid this kind of 
confusion is, of course, to find out 
from the employee himself whether 
or not he understood the order. 
This is known as getting a feed- 
back. There are various approaches 
to it, and they vary enormously in 
effectiveness. 
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Some supervisors operate on the 
principle, “No news is good news.” 
If the employee doesn’t voice any 
confusion, he must have understood 
the instructions ... or did he? 
Other supervisors feel there should 
be some reaction, so they say: “Do 
you understand now what you're 
supposed to do?” The almost auto- 
matic “yes” is no guarantee of full 
understanding. 

A third school of supervision gets 
a complete playback. “Now, what 
are you supposed to do?” This re- 
quest may, of course, make the 
subordinate feel he is being treated 
like a fool—but if he rattles back 
the order as given, the supervisor is 
satisfied. Unfortunately, this word- 
by-word playback means only that 
the subordinate has heard the words 
—not that he understands them. If 
the supervisor is really listening, 
though, he may be able to detect 
certain symptoms of confusion. 

How can you make sure whether 
your subordinate got your message 





SAFETY RULES IGNORED? 


... If this is caused by group 
pressure, it must be solved by a 
group approach. Given the full 
facts plus time for discussion, the 
group will probably decide your 
way. 











—without guessing and without hu- 
miliating him? Here is one method 
many supervisors find effective: In- 
stead of asking the employee to re- 
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peat the order, ask him how he in- 
tends to handle the most complex 
phase of it. (For instance—not 
“Do you know how to pack the 
valve?” but “When you get the 
valve in, do you know how to ad- 
just the spring tension?) If he 
hasn’t a notion what you're talking 
about, you'll find out from his an- 
swer, and you can then trace it 
back to the point where you and 
he lost contact. 


Subconscious “forgetting” 

But not all mistakes are caused 
by simple confusion or forgetting. 
Even the most cooperative employ- 
ee is occasionally asked to do a job 
that he consciously or unconsciously 
dislikes. These are the times when 
distortions are most likely to occur. 
A man won’t usually refuse to do 
a distasteful job—but he has a 
strong inner urge to avoid it, pay no 
attention to it: in a word, to forget 
it. 

Charles Darwin, the naturalist, 
found himself guilty of this type of 
forgetting, so he devised a tech- 
nique to solve the problem. He 
spent many years collecting the data 
from which he evolved his theory of 
evolution. During these years, he 
always kept a notebook handy to 
jot down any evidence he ran into 
that seemed contrary to his the- 
ory. He felt he did not have to write 
down observations that supported 
his theory—these he would remem- 
ber. 

A question often asked by man- 




















GUESS AGAIN 


THOSE IN BUSINESS who are responsible for initiating commu- 
nications can be certain, according to Sir Geoffrey Vickers, 
“that the activities which their words awaken will not be 
exactly the same as those to which they correspond in their 
own minds. They will be lucky if the resemblance is close 
enough to have the desired effect; and they cannot know 
whether it has had even that degree of success, except by 
watching what happens, and guessing.” 
—From Communication in Action, 
by Charles E. Redfield, Revised Edition, 
University of Chicago Press, 1958 








agers is, “How do I get my men to 
do what I ask and what they seem 
perfectly willing to do—yet keep 
forgetting?” Telling the Darwin 
story may help, because it points up 
the fact that only certain tasks are 
forgotten. (The subordinate who 
forgets everything usually doesn’t 
stay on the job long enough to be a 
problem. ) 

In dealing with an assistant who 
forgets certain jobs, it might be 
practical to notice—-and ask him to 
notice—what kinds of things he 
usually forgets. When his attention 
is called to them, he may be able 
to figure out why he forgets these 
jobs. Then, for a time, it might be 
a good practice for him to follow 
Darwin’s example—write down the 
things he would otherwise forget. 


The case of the impatient 
assistant 


An assistant may not respond, 
may fail to “hear” instructions, be- 
cause he prefers his own way of 





doing a job to his supervisor’s way. 

Consider the case of Bill David- 
son and his assistant, Allen Jenkins. 
Bill is an assembly-room supervisor 
who likes to reach a decision on 
the basis of the facts—all the facts, 
including the reactions of all the 
people involved. Allen prefers to 
play his hunches. 

One morning at 9:30, Bill asked 
Allen to make a careful study of 
the flow of work through the de- 
partment, and to suggest to him 
any changes that might seem desir- 
able. Then Bill was called out of 
the department to attend a meeting. 
When he returned at 11 a.M., he 
sensed trouble. Nobody was work- 
ing, and his best operator walked 
over to him, fuming, “If I have to 
work in that corner—I quit!” 

What had happened? Allen had 
for a long time been itching to 
change the departmental layout. He 
had worked out in his mind how 
things should be arranged. There- 
fore he didn’t hear, in Bill’s in- 
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structions, words like “suggest,” 
“tentative,” or “report to me.” He 
had walked around telling the op- 
erators that he was drawing up a 
new layout for the department. 
After the men had been reas- 
sured, Bill still had to resolve a 
problem: Allen was a promising 
trainee, with enthusiasm, drive, and 
ideas. How could he learn to look 
before he leaped? The two men 
discussed the matter and decided 
that, for a time, Allen would submit 
all proposals and suggestions in 


writing. Each proposal would fol- 
low this simple outline: What is the 
problem? What is the proposed so- 
lution? What evidence is there that 
this solution will pay off? 

By requiring Allen to think his 
ideas through, and also by consid- 


erable coaching, Bill made it possi- 
ble for Allen to develop his talents 
into assets for himself and the com- 


pany. 


Do they want to understand? 

The basic problem is, of course, 
getting employees to want to under- 
stand instructions. Here we run 
into a problem that causes consider- 
able difficulty—tthe misconception 
many people have regarding the 
nature of human nature. 

We have been taught that man is 
rational, that his actions are, or 
ought to be, or could be, controlled 
purely by reason. We accept this 
easily, because we prefer to think 
of ourselves in these terms. We 
constantly say to ourselves and 
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others that we had a reason for do- 
ing thus and so, that we decided on 
this course of action on the basis of 
certain facts. But often enough, the 
“reasons” are rationalizations for 
doing what we want to do. 

This view of man as a purely ra- 
tional being has been carried fur- 
ther in business and industry. It has 





GETTING A FEEDBACK 
Don’t ask that your full instructions 
be repeated; ask instead how the 
subordinate will handle the most 
important phase of the operation. 











been stretched into the even more 
tenuous idea of “economic” man— 
a creature who will make all his 
work decisions on the basis of dol- 
lars and cents, or at least on what 
will be ultimately for his economic 
good. 

Workers do behave this way, but 
only up to a point—and that is the 
point at which many managers be- 
come frustrated. 

A supervisor points out to work- 
ers on piece rate, for example, that 
working faster will insure them 
more pay at the end of the week. 
This certainly increases production 
up to a certain point, but there are 
very definite limits. 

In fact, when you chart the daily 
earnings of a typical group of piece 
workers, you make a startling dis- 
covery: Following the usual statis- 
tical assumptions, one would ex- 
pect to see a bell-shaped curve, 








Daily Earnings of a Group of Piece Workers 


No.employees 
earning these wages 


'y 16 


$14.80 per day 


t 4 18 


$17.00 per day 


8 3 
$8.80 per day 





——— actual distribution | 


| emonewe - expected distribution 





with a few workers earning low 
wages, a few earning high wages, 
and the majority in between. In- 
stead, time after time, here is what 
happens (see chart above): 

The dotted line indicates the 
curve we would expect to find; the 
solid line indicates the curve as it 
usually exists. A few workers are 
earning very low wages, and the vast 
majority earn more. But there are 
no “few earning high wages.” In- 
stead, the curve drops off very 
sharply at the upper end, at a point 
below what you know some opera- 
tors could earn—if they tried. 

What has happened? A process 
called “restriction of output,” which 
takes place in non-union as well as 
in union plants. The limits are 
reached by informal rather than 
formal agreement among the work- 
ers. Even to earn more pay, the 
most capable operators will not 


usually push their production above 
the point set by the group. 

This means that the group is 
able to put some sort of pressure 
(usually isolation) on the individ- 
ual who gets out of line—and that 
this pressure outweighs dollars-and- 
cents considerations. 

Restriction of output proves two 
points: 

1. Economic values are not all- 
powerful. 

2. We are not always thinking or 
reasoning beings. 

We are face to face again with 
the fact that our psychological 
needs and desires can alter our re- 
sponse even to the clearest message. 

An economic appeal to employ- 
ees will get results only if our re- 
quest does not conflict with some 
stronger emotional appeal which 
these men are hearing consciously 
or subconsciously. 
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Take the supervisor’s attempt to 
improve safety practices in his de- 
partment. This is one of our biggest 
headaches. We work on it con- 
stantly, yet we often feel we are 
getting nowhere. The men seem 
completely “irrational.” They act as 
though bent on their own destruc- 
tion. 


To improve safety 

We put safety guards on ma- 
chines, and issue strict orders that 
they shall not be removed. We 
supply safety shoes and safety gog- 
gles. We even get a clause in the 
contract that says we can fire people 
who disobey safety regulations. 
What happens? We have fewer ac- 
cidents, but some operators still re- 
move the guards—and a few get 
maimed. 

What’s the answer? Must we post 
monitors in every corner to protect 


employees from their own careless- 
ness? 

But wait. /s it merely carelessness 
that prevents these employees from 
heeding our safety message? Prob- 
ably not. When people behave in a 
way that is obviously inconsistent 
with their own self-interest, you can 
be sure that some strong counter- 
forces are at work. Probably, each 
man believes others in the plant will 
snicker at him, will call him cow- 
ardly, if he cooperates fully with 
the safety regulations. Although we 
have told him the risk he is running, 
he prefers to run it rather than lose 
something very important to him— 
the esteem of his group. 

What can we do about the situa- 
tion? 


The group approach 
The usual approach is to use 
mass communications: bulletin 
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Want to Learn More About Everyday Psychology? 
These Books Will Help 


PSYCHOLOGY OF EvERYDAY LIFE. By Sigmund Freud. Benn, 
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PRODUCTIVE THINKING. By Max Wertheimer. Harper, New 
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rich Snyder. Houghton, Boston, 1947. 345 pages. 
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boards, pamphlets, lectures, and 
movies. When these devices don’t 
work, the supervisor talks to the 
men individually, bawling them out, 
perhaps, or even firing them for spe- 
cific violations. But the new man 
who is hired soon behaves the same. 

If this is a group problem, the 
best way to handle it is through the 
group. Give them the facts—all 
the facts—and then let them decide 
whether or not the safety regula- 
tions are necessary. Almost inevita- 
bly, if the group is given facts and 
the time necessary to formulate its 
own decisions, it will decide in fa- 
vor of sensible regulations. Once 
this point is reached, the group acts 
as an ally by putting group pres- 
sure on the violator. 

Desire for acceptance by the 


group is only one of the psycholog- 
ical needs that can impede—or 
facilitate—your subordinates in get- 
ting your message. There are dozens 
of needs, pressures, and problems 
that tend to complicate reception. 
To understand all of them would be 
to understand all of human nature. 
None of us will ever reach that 
point. But we can realize that dis- 
tortions of attention do exist and 
we can train ourselves to look for 
psychological factors in behavior. 

Books have been written on this 
subject—yet it’s possible also to 
sum up the matter briefly. If you 
want to get across to your subor- 
dinates, try to imagine yourself in 
their place. @ 


This is the last of three articles on psy- 
chological distortions. 


* ALLIED ‘ 
Duc TILE 
STEEL 


“Johnson just brought up an interesting point. 
Does anyone know what ‘ductile’ means?” 
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Every month, SM presents true stories of tough situations super- 
visors have faced. The core of each story is an unsolved problem. 
How would you handle it? Your answer and the steps you take 





in arriving at it can be of the utmost value to you. 
If you consider the cases by yourself, it might be worth while to 
jot down your questions, your reasoning, your decisions. 


Or, discuss one or more cases with a group of people 


fellow 


supervisors, family, or friends. You'll find that each person has his 


own way of looking at the problem. 





Her Best Friend Wouldn't Tell Her 


S UE MORTON has been working for 
the Navy station as a civilian 
employee for the past two years. 


She was hired as a_ stock-control 
clerk—a job for which she was well 
qualified by her previous experience 
as a storekeeper in the Waves. 

At the time she was hired, Sue 
was the only qualified applicant— 
and the job had to be filled that day. 
Even so, her appearance was so 
frowsy that she was almost disquali- 
fied . . . but the personnel office 
and Marge Thompson, the stock 
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supervisor, attributed her lack of 
grooming to the fact that she had 
been summoned without notice for 
the interview. 

For the first 18 months, Sue’s job 
involved little contact with others. 
Her grooming did not improve, and 
some of the other employees made 
not-too-subtle jokes about the “b.o.” 
in the department, but Sue seemed 
unaware of the situation. Marge, 
her supervisor, had noticed it but 
felt she could do nothing because 
Sue’s performance was more than 











satisfactory, and there were no 
written regulations on the subject of 
personal appearance or hygiene. 
Besides, Sue had veteran status. 

But the situation changed a few 
months ago. Marge resigned and Sue 
applied for the supervisory job. She 
got it—again on the basis of per- 
formance, experience, and veteran 
preference. The work of the section 
expanded, and soon Sue was super- 
vising seven women clerks. She re- 
ported to Cliff McCarthy, the divi- 
sion director. 

Cliff, like everybody else, be- 
came aware of the problem. He also 
observed considerable unrest among 
Sue’s subordinates. One morning a 
bar of soap and a washcloth myste- 
riously appeared on her desk. A few 
days later, a small bottle of deodo- 
rant appeared. Another day, it was 
a bottle of shampoo, then some 


about these incidents, she made no 
comment. 

Matters came to a showdown 
when four of the clerks went to Cliff 
and said they wanted to put in a 
grievance about Sue. Cliff took his 


trouble to Helen Arnold in the per- 
sonnel department. 

“I don’t know what to do,” he 
said. “I’ve never had to cope with _ 
anything quite like this before! Since 
you're a woman, don’t you think you 


cologne. Whatever Sue thought could handle it more easily?” 


Consider these questions—and ask your own: 


. The problem started, of course, when Sue was hired. Assum- 
ing there was no other qualified applicant, how could the 


matter of her appearance have been handled at that time? 








. Can you note other turning points when the question could 
have been taken up with Sue? 


Do you think Cliff—as the supervisor—or Helen—as a 
woman—should handle it now? —__—_—— 


4. If you were handling it, what approach would you use? (Con- 


TTT 


This case was contributed by Winifred M. Scott, Industrial Relations Department, 
U. S. Naval Air Station, Sanford, Florida. 
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sider the probable results of each approach and check the one 


you prefer. ) 


a. Lay the cards on the table. Tell her her personal 
grooming has been causing complaints from her 


subordinates. 


b. Soft-pedal the issue by giving her some general 


hints about hygiene—or buy her a book on good 


grooming. 


c. Arrange a lecture on personal hygiene for Sue’s 


group, which she would have to attend. 


d. Refer her to the Medical Department. 


e. Put it on a success basis: Tell her her work might 
qualify her for advancement, but there are certain 
conditions she will have to meet. 


f. Or what would you do? 








The Unwelcome Transfer 


ILDA SMITH has worked at the 
H plant since October, 1957, as 
an assembler in the Control As- 
sembly Department. Her work has 
been excellent, both in quality and 
quantity. Because of a reduction in 
the department she was slated for 
layoff—but before she was told of 
this, a transfer was arranged to an- 
other department in a building a 
few blocks away. At the time of 
Hilda’s transfer her supervisor rated 
her above average in all respects ex- 
cept attitude. Here, he made this 
comment: “Inclined to complain 
about assignments, somewhat emo- 
tional.” 

Hilda was visibly dismayed by the 
news of the transfer. She asked if 
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she could count on ever returning to 
the department. Although her super- 
visor didn’t know what the pros- 
pects were, he patted her on the 
shoulder and reassured her: “Now 
don’t worry, Hilda. I’m pretty sure 
it will be just a few weeks before we 
have you back.” 

Next Monday morning she re- 
ported to the new job. Her foreman 
welcomed her, showed her the lo- 
cation of the time clock, the wash- 
room, and other facilities. Then he 
took her to the workplace and intro- 
duced her to the lead man: “Hilda, 
Art here will teach you the job.” 

She looked around uneasily—it 
seemed so different from her previ- 
ous workplace. On the old job the 








tables were very clean and the work 
was individually paced. Here, the 
girls sat far apart, and an eye-level 
return conveyor obstructed the cross 
view. Also, there were smells from 
the soldering flux and solvents used 
on the job. 

Art started the instruction. He 
showed her the first step and looked 
over to make sure she was getting it 
—but Hilda was still gazing around 
her. “Oh, I’m sorry,” she said. “This 
is all so different from my old job. 
But I suppose it’s all right for a 
temporary assignment.” 

Art repeated the instructions, 
showed her the rest of the job, and 
then watched her as she ran through 
it a few times. She seemed to ap- 
proach this task with little enthusi- 
asm, and she made more mistakes 
than seemed normal. After Art had 
corrected her tactfully several times, 
she became flustered and started 





fumbling badly. Suddenly she burst 
out, “I always get pushed around. I 
don’t see why I always get these 











crummy jobs.” And she broke into 
tears. 

Art suggested that she take a 
break for a few minutes till she felt 
better; then he would show her the 
job again. “I’m sure you'll like it, 
Hilda, once you get the hang of it.” 
She left dejectedly for the wash- 
room. 


Consider these questions—and ask your own: 


1. What factors—both 
break into tears? 


internal 


and external—made Hilda 





nN 


. Where did the trouble start—on the old job or the new one? 





3. Could Hilda have been better prepared for the transfer? How? 
___ by being told to be grateful it wasn’t a layoff? 

___by being told that the transfer might be permanent? 
___ by being challenged to do as well as possible on the 


new job? 


by some reassurance of her supervisor’s esteem for her? 





or how? 





no snnsniint 


This case and the one that follows were contributed by Robert Schindler, 


Training Department, Globe-Union, Inc. 
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ARY HOWARD was called into 
Mr. Burling’s office yester- 
day. 

“Mary,” he said, “I’ve called you 
in to talk to you about your poor 
performance on the jobs you’ve been 
on. You've been on them long 
enough to be earning well, but I’ve 
been told that you are producing 
below minimum standard after all 
this time. Now, I’m telling you for 
your own good that you must im- 
prove. You understand that you're 
still in your probationary period, so 
that if you don’t do a better job | 
can hardly recommend you for per- 
manent employment. 

“So, Mary, let’s see what you can 
do. Really get out there and give it 
a good try!” 

“But, Mr. Burling, I have been 
trying,” she said. “Gee, I’ve never 
worked so hard in all my life. But 
I get moved around so often I can’t 
learn a job well enough to make any 
money. No matter how hard I try I 
can’t make above the standard, es- 
pecially over a pay period. I’ve been 
wanting to talk to you about it be- 
cause I can’t take all this changing 
around. .. .” 

“Well, Mary, that’s the way we 
have to work things around here. 
You're the newest one, so if we have 
a rush order to get out it’s easier to 


The Pep Talk 


move you than one of the older peo- 
ple. But that shouldn’t keep you 
from producing—you’ve had a 
chance to learn all the jobs by now. 
Just go out there and give it a little 
extra, and I’m sure this is the last 
time I'll have to speak to you about 
low production.” 

Mary started to speak, but Mr. 
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Burling’s phone rang and he picked 
it up. “Burling speaking . . . Sure, 
I'll be right over .” and aside to 
Mary, “We've just about finished our 
little chat—right, Mary? Now you 
just do what I told you and every- 
thing will be O.K.” 

Mary opened her mouth, closed it, 
mumbled “O.K.,” and left. 

When Mr. Burling came back to 
the department he looked for Mary 
—but she was not at her place. A 
slip from the personnel department 
later in the day notified him she 





had quit. 


Just one question: 


How would you have handled this interview? 
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angle brackets 
bands on steam- 
er trunks 
battery-case 
holders 
battery frames 
belt buckles 
bike fenders 
(pressed ) 
bike stands 
bin racks 
blackboard 
frame 
bracing on 
pallets 
cable conduit 
Christmas-tree 
stands 
conveyor parts 
corner braces 
cornices 
crib frames 
decorative 
lampposts 
doghouses 
doorjambs 
doorstop 





70 Angles—and More— 
To an Angle Iron 
(See page 27) 


easels 

fan blades 
fence 

floor plating 
foot scrapers 
frames for 
elevator 
conveyors 
frames for 
machine 
guards 
Fulmer fowl 
feeder 
garden tools 
grocery-display 
stand 

hand trucks 
hasp locks 
hinge butts 
industrial-light 
baffles 
king-size erector 
set 

ladder steps 
legs for indus- 
trial stools 
metal hodges 


milk-case 
corners 
mufiler clamps 
name plates 
overhead-pipe 
hangers 
packing-crate 
stiffeners 
picture frame 
pulleys (bent in 
circle) 
radiator covers 
rails for dump 
trucks 

rain gutters 
rake 
reinforcing 
concrete 
road-sign 
supports 
rooftop 

peak 
sandboxes 
scrap (also 
several 
suggestions 
for objects to 








be made of the 
scrap; e.g., but- 
tons, ash trays, 
kitchen uten- 
sils, washers ) 
shelf supports 
skid supports 
skids 

sled runners 
soda-case 
dividers 
stacker guides 
staples for cable 
steel-sash 
structural ties 
straight-edge 
rulers 

table frame 
tail-gate 
protectors 

TV antennas 
tool hangers 
toy-wagon 
chassis 
window sills 
wrought-iron 
furniture 








<= How Did You Solve These Cases? 


If you've discussed these cases at the plant or at home, or if you've 
done some thinking about them—what did you come up with? We'd 
like to know your ideas and comments. Send them to Let’s Get 
Down to Cases, Supervisory Management, 1515 Broadway, New 


York 36, N. Y. 
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By William Ruchti 


How to chocse the right lawyer ... accountant... 
stockbroker . . . or counselor. 


OONER OR LATER, nearly every- 
S one needs specialized profes- 
sional help to solve a problem he 
cannot solve himself. Few people 
—especially if they need help in a 
hurry—take pains to investigate 
professional services; most of us 
spend more time planning the pur- 
chase of a hi-fi set. Yet, in time of 
need, a good lawyer, a reliable 
broker, or a wise counselor may be 
vitally important. 

In the March issue of SUPERVIS- 
ORY MANAGEMENT, we considered 
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the selection of doctors. Now let’s 
see how to pick members of other 
professions. 


CHOOSING A LAWYER 

A lawyer’s professional work 
tends to focus on human conflict, 
and, lawyers say, there’s hardly a 
turning point in a man’s affairs in 
which he could not profit from the 
advice of a good lawyer. But how 
to choose him? 

There are several ways to get 
competent lawyers’ names. 





Bar associations 

Most—but, of course, not all— 
attorneys are members of the Bar 
Association, organized on_ local, 
state, and national levels. Your local 
(city or county) chapter will be able 
to supply a list of reputable attor- 
neys, but may not, however, distin- 
guish among them. 


Lawyer referral services 


The local associations in about 
150 cities have a lawyer referral 
service. Anyone with a legal prob- 
lem can privately contact the direc- 
tor of the service—usually a lawyer 
himself—who can advise whether or 
not legal help would be useful. If so, 
he will recommend a lawyer or a list 
of several lawyers from the refer- 
ral-service panel. For this advice, 
the client may be charged a slight 
fee (50 cents or a dollar, depend- 
ing on the community) or nothing. 

The lawyer to whom the client 
is referred will then discuss the de- 
tails and possible handling of the 
specific problem. He will charge a set 
fee for this initial consultation—as 
little as $5 in many cities. If he ac- 
cepts the case and it requires further 
work, he can also estimate probable 
future costs. If the client later dis- 
putes the fee, he can submit it to the 
bar association’s committee for ar- 
bitration. 

Lawyer referral services are not 
charitable organizations. They are 
intended to find capable lawyers for 
people who are able to pay for them. 


Legal Aid Societies 

For anyone unable to pay, most 
larger cities have a Legal Aid So- 
ciety supported by taxes, the bar 
association, or private contribu- 
tions. Candidates for Legal Aid are 
screened—reai inability to pay is an 
important criterion—but eligibility 
varies according to local living 


standards and need. If a Legal Aid 
Society is not listed in your tele- 
phone book, the local bar associa- 
tion can help you find it. 


Other sources 


Another way to find the names of 
competent lawyers in your commu- 
nity is to inquire through the law 
school nearest you. 

If you have an established busi- 
ness relationship with your bank and 
live in a small town, where there is 
a greater, day-to-day familiarity 
among business people, you might 
tactfully ask your bank to recom- 
mend a lawyer. 


Checking qualifications 


To select one lawyer from several 
candidates, check qualifications. 
Again, there are several ap- 
proaches: 

1) If you haven’t already con- 
tacted the bar association, check 
with it now to see if the candidate 
is a member in good standing. 
Most lawyers are. 

2) Look up your candidate in the 
Martindale-Hubbell Law Directory, 
which lists all American attorneys 
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and provides general information 
about their education, their authori- 
zation to practice, their membership 
in professional and educational or- 
ganizations, and their specialization. 

3) Make a business check on the 
candidate through the local Better 
Business Bureau or Chamber of 
Commerce, your bank, or a profes- 
sional firm like Dun and Bradstreet. 

4) Discuss the candidate’s legal 
ability with his professional asso- 
ciates—judges, sheriffs, or law in- 
structors—or with laymen who've 
retained him. You may get only per- 
sonal opinions, whether pro or con, 
so evaluate carefully whatever you 
are told. 

5) Talk with your candidate. 
Feel free to ask about the following. 


What to ask about 


His education, training, and pro- 
fessional history. If you haven't al- 
ready found out, check whether he’s 
passed his state boards and is li- 
censed. Ask which law school he at- 
tended and, if you want, ask the 
school about him. 

His specialization and interest in 
you and your problems. Your com- 
pany’s lawyer, for example, may 
specialize in corporation law, with 
capabilities—and fees—that exceed 
what is practical for you. 

His contacts. One school of 
thought: A good lawyer should have 
contacts in community, political, and 
financial circles that, if necessary, 
may be able to help clients. The op- 
posing school holds that an ethical 
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counsel doesn’t sell his services on 
the basis of “connections.” The 
choice is up to you. 

His professional activity—in Bar 
affairs, teaching, or lecturing. Has 
your candidate ever participated in 
a professional forum or symposium? 
Does he help to continue the educa- 
tion of lawyers—and of himself? 


Again, this can be a_ two-edged 


sword: Reasonable outside activity 
can be expected. On the other hand, 
the attorney who overemphasizes it 
may neglect his clients’ affairs. 


SELECTING A BROKER 

It’s important to choose a stock- 
broker carefully, for he performs 
many services: He opens your ac- 
count and executes your orders to 
buy or sell; he may safekeep your 
cash, help you exercise rights and 
proxies, collect coupons, dividends, 
or redemptions, and—besides— 
provide statistical and economic ad- 
vice and information. A good broker 
will usually advise you on the basis 
of the potential income offered by 
the investment, the safety of the in- 
vestment, and its potential growth. 

You can get the name of a broker 
by asking friends or other advisers 
(such as your lawyer), or by check- 
ing the New York Stock Exchange 
heading in your classified telephone 
directory. But the best way by far 
is to inquire through your bank. 


Capable or just competent? 
To investigate a broker’s status: 
1) See if he’s associated with 








the New York Stock Exchange. 
Sometimes referred to as “The Big 
Board,” this is the largest organized 
securities market and has the strict- 
est listing requirements. Most legiti- 
mate brokers are either members 
themselves or affiliated with mem- 
ber firms. As such, they are ex- 
pected to meet the Exchange’s code 
of financial responsibility, and their 
employees who service customer ac- 
counts must pass a qualifying ex- 
amination and be registered with 
the Exchange. Since a seat (mem- 
bership) currently costs about 
$120,000, many small, but legiti- 
mate, brokers are not members. 

2) See if your broker is a “reg- 
istered broker-dealer” with the Se- 
curities Exchange Commission, a 
regulatory branch of the federal gov- 
ernment. If he is—as most brokers 
aré—it means he is a professional 
who comes under certain SEC con- 
trols, such as supplying bookkeeping 


records and maintaining specified 
financial balances. The SEC has nine 
district offices, through which you 
might check.* 

3) See if he is a member of the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers. (1707 H_ Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C.) The NASD is a 
nonprofit organization set up to pro- 
mote ethical practices. It has the 
right, for example, to examine 
members’ books at any time without 
prior notice and to punish violators 
(either of its code or of SEC regu- 
lations) with expulsion and prose- 
cution. Thus, membership indicates 
that the broker has never been 
found guilty of major violations. 
Length of membership (which the 
NASD will also reveal to you) indi- 
cates how long the broker has main- 
tained the Association’s standards. 


* In New York, Boston, Atlanta, Chicago, Fort 
Worth, Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, and 
Washington, D. C. 





1. Most public libraries. 


libraries, etc.). 





WHERE TO FIND PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORIES 


Most professions have some sort of directory, listing their 
members (for instance, the American Medical Directory, the 
Martindale-Hubbell Law Directory, the Directory of Ameri- 
can Psychological Services). Here’s where you can find such 
directories. 


. Graduate schools in the specific field; college libraries. 
Some newspaper offices. 
Professional libraries in the field (medical libraries, law 


. Government regulatory agencies—like a city health de- 
partment or state licensing office. 
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Your inquiry may still leave some 
questions unanswered. It won't 
show, for example, whether an 
NASD member currently in good 
standing is being investigated or 
prosecuted. This is another reason— 
to go back to the beginning—that 
you should investigate through a 
bank that you know is reputable. 

4) Also conduct a careful busi- 
ness check on your broker candi- 
date. If you haven't asked your 
bank yet, do so. You could also in- 
quire through your local Better 
Business Bureau or Chamber of 
Commerce, through the Attorney 
General of your state, or through a 
credit-rating service, or you might 
have your lawyer investigate on 
your behalf. 

5) Finally, use your common 


sense in judging what you know of 
the broker’s practices. 


What to watch for 

Be especially cautious about: 

e The broker who deals with you 
only via telephone—however many 
times he calls you. A_ legitimate 
broker has an office where you 
may visit him. 

e The broker who guarantees a 
profit. A legitimate broker will warn 
that you cannot expect to buy stock 
that is totally free of any risk. 

e The broker who pushes just 
one stock—usually a sensational, 
get-rich-quick deal. He may even 
insist that you can’t afford to pass up 
the offer. Legitimate brokers make 
recommendations, but they let you 
make the selections. 
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e The broker who tries to rush 
you. A legitimate broker will supply 
information but will not try to force 
a sale. 


SELECTING AN ACCOUNTANT 


The best bet, when you are choos- 
ing an accountant, would be to con- 
tact the person in charge of your 
company’s accounting department. 
He will usually be able to tell you 
who can provide the needed assist- 
ance. 

Failing that, the safe thing is to 
get a CPA—Certified Public Ac- 
countant. 


CPA’s 

Some 30,000 accountants are cer- 
tified by the American Institute of 
CPA’s, which is organized on na- 
tional, state, and local levels. A local 
branch should be able to provide 
the names of several competent 
members in good standing. You can 
find it in the telephone directory. 
Most classified directories also list 
CPA’s as a separate group under 
“Accountants.” 

Certification is by state license. 
The Institute, which strives to main- 
tain uniformity in accounting prac- 
tices, provides the qualifying exami- 
nation given by all states. 

In addition, CPA’s must fulfill 
certain other professional require- 
ments. These vary from state to 
state, according to local law, but 
they generally require actual work- 
ing experience—an “internship’— 
in public accounting for one to three 
years. 








Most CPA’s provide general ac- 
counting services and thus help 
conduct audits, prepare financial 
statements, or provide tax services. 
If you need a specialist within the 
field, ask the Institute’s local 
branch. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS 

There are many times a person 
may need the help of a counselor— 
for vocational, marital, or psycho- 
logical problems. It’s said that one in 
every ten Americans has a mental 
or emotional problem. 

Yet counseling is a new voca- 
tional field and is not thoroughly or- 
ganized. An estimated 25,000 phony 
“counselors,” “analysts,” “thera- 


pists,” or “family advisers” annually 
bilk the public of some $600 mil- 


lion! 

Therefore, it’s not wise to pick a 
counselor at random—from a classi- 
fied listing, for example. In many 
states, there is still no control over 
who may practice as a vocational 
counselor, marriage counselor, psy- 
chotherapist, or psychologist. Some 
14 states now exert some control 
over psychologists by requiring ei- 
ther a license to practice or certifi- 
cation. 


How to check 

In selecting any counselor, you'll 
probably want to follow the same 
careful procedure that is useful in 
selecting a family doctor. Check: 1) 
his education and special training: 
2) his professional status and activ- 
ity; 3) his reputation among other 


professionals; and 4) his interest in 
and capacity for handling your spe- 
cific problem. 

Whatever counselor you choose, 
however, remember that he will be 
just that—an adviser who will try to 
help you find solutions. Counselors 
give guidance, not answers, and they 
make no promises of “solving” or 
“curing” your emotional problems. 


Marriage counselors 

Marriage counselors give advice 
in pre- and post-marriage problems. 
They usually charge by the hour 
($10 to $20 hourly is considered av- 
erage for New York and the East 
Coast). 

You can obtain the name of a 
reputable counselor from the Amer- 
ican Association of Marriage Coun- 
selors, at 104 East 40th Street, New 
York, N. Y. The Association will list 
three approved counselors in or near 
your community and will, if possible, 
include one nonprofit social-service 
agency. Its approval is based upon 
education and advanced degrees 
(an M.A. is the minimum), training 
in general counseling, and a mini- 
mum of three years’ experience spe- 
cifically in marriage counseling. 

If you already have the name of 
a marriage counselor, the Associa- 
tion advises that you check further: 
1) By finding out about the counse- 
lor’s general reputation. You may 
ask a local social agency or welfare 
council, the medical association if 
the counselor is also a doctor, the 
bar association if he is a lawyer. 2) 
By interview. The counselor should 
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be asked where he received his 
training and what it consisted of. 
3) By guarding against unethical ad- 
vertising. If they advertise at all, 
legitimate counselors, like doctors, 
restrict it to a listing of their name, 
address, and degree. Flamboyant 
ads that make wild promises are a 
danger signal. 


Vocational counselors 

Vocational counselors—to help 
your child choose his career or you 
to resolve problems in your own 
career—may be suggested by a com- 
pany adviser, social worker, teacher, 
or special service group. There are 
two directories, both published by 
appraising agencies, in which you 
can check recommended vocational 
advisers: 

1) The Directory of Vocational 
Counseling Services is an approved 
list prepared by the Committee on 
Professional Practices of the Amer- 
ican Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation. A new volume, for 1958-60, 
has just appeared and is available 
for $1.50 from the Association, the 
professional group for vocational 
counselors, at 1534 O Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 

Approved agencies or services are 
recognized on the basis of qualified 
and competent personnel, profes- 
sional standards, dignified publicity, 
and reasonable fees. The Directory 
lists them alphabetically by state, 
with their sponsorship, services, cli- 
entele, fees, application procedures, 
director and staff, and office hours. 
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2) The Directory of American 
Psychological Services is available 
for $1 from the American Board for 
Psychological Services, 9827 Clay- 
ton Road, St. Louis, Missouri. The 
Board is appointed by the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, the 
professional group for psychologists, 
and it approves agencies for all 
kinds of psychological counseling. 
Again, approval is based upon high 
ethical and scientific standards. 

If a vocational counselor is not 
listed in either directory, check his 
references by writing to either of 
the two associations that sponsor 
the directories, or to their local 
branches—such as your state psy- 
chological association. Or ask the 
department of psychology at your 
nearest college. 


Psychological counselors 

Many authorities feel that half 
the people who go to doctors for 
physical treatment really suffer from 
emotional disorders. Sometimes the 
family doctor can handle it; some- 
times the patient needs special psy- 
chological assistance. If a member of 
your family needs or wants such 
counsel, ask your family doctor to 
make a recommendation. 

A layman cannot easily judge the 
depth of emotional problems, who 
should treat them, or what treatment 
should be given—it may range from 
informal talks to institutionalization. 
It may help, however, to know the 
following distinctions. 

A psychologist is concerned chief- 








ly with human behavior and person- 
ality. He may give counseling or he 
may specialize in various fields. If 
his specialty is clinical psychology, 
his work may be much like that of a 
psychiatrist. 

A psychiatrist is an M.D. who has 
received years of specialized train- 
ing in psychiatry. (See the descrip- 
tion of specialists in How Do You 
Choose a Doctor? SM, March, 
1959.) The psychiatrist may concern 
himself with 1) teaching; 2) social 
psychiatry—dealing, for instance, 
with community mental health, or 
child guidance; 3) diagnosing and 
treating psychotic patients; or 4) 
treating people with emotional prob- 
lems. In his work with this last 
group, he may use psychotherapy, 
psychoanalysis, or a combination of 
both. 


An analyst is not necessarily a 
psychiatrist. In some states, a psy- 
chologist who has had special train- 
ing may be licensed to perform psy- 
choanalysis as a “lay” (nonmeédical ) 
analyst. 

In a clinic or social agency, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, and psychi- 
atric social workers often work hand 
in hand in the general treatment of 
a case. 

When your doctor recommends 
psychological counsel, ask him also 
to investigate probable fees. (He 
may, of course, recommend a social 
agency or clinic where the fees are 
scaled to your ability to pay.) Most 
psychological counselors charge by 
the hour and, since frequent visits 
are customary, the total cost may be 
high. A $15 fee is considered “low 
average.” 





The Difference between Psychotherapy 
and Psychoanalysis 

Psychotherapy is the generic term for any type of treatment 
of mental and emotional problems that is based on communica- 
tion with the patient. In practice, the meaning is being restricted 
more and more to treatment in which the therapist does a certain 
amount of counseling aimed at solving immediate problems rather 
than at achieving insight into the total personality. 


Psychoanalysis is a special form of treatment in which the pa- 
tient visits the analyst frequently (usually two to five times a 
week). He is encouraged to talk freely, and his attention is 
directed to analyzing what he says. In this way, he can under- 
stand his personality and particularly his subconscious wishes—or 
contradictions between conscious and subconscious wishes—that 
may be preventing him from achieving his goals. Psychoanalysis 
is a specialty within the field of psychiatry and requires special 
training. 
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Aside from your doctor’s recom- 
mendation, an initial interview is es- 
sential to establish how the patient 
feels about the counselor. While it’s 
obviously important for the patient 
to have faith in his adviser in any 
form of counseling, in psychological 
counseling it’s imperative. 


How to check 

One way to be sure of your trust 
is to check carefully on your coun- 
selor’s status: 


Psychologists: 

You can check up on many psy- 
chologists through the above-men- 
tioned American Psychological As- 
sociation (about 15,000 members). 
The individual may be an associate 
member (have two years’ graduate 
work in psychology, one of which 
may be supervised training in the 
field), a fellow (have a Ph.D.—and 
thus three years’ college study and 
one year’s internship—plus five 
years in research, teaching, or 
practice), or a diplomate of the 
American Board of Examiners in 
Professional Psychology (have an 
additional five years’ practice and 
pass an examination). 

In addition, specific psychologists 
may be listed in the Directory of 
American Psychological Services. 


Psychiatrists: 

You can check the qualifications 
of many psychiatrists through the 
American Psychiatric Association 
(some 9,000 members), 1700 18th 
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Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 
Members are required to have three 
years’ hospital training (one of 
which must be in a mental hospital) , 
while fellows are usually expected 
to double those requirements. 


Psychoanalysts: 

A source of information on many 
psychoanalysts is the American Psy- 
choanalytic Association (about 850 
members), 36 West 44th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. To qualify for 
consideration by the membership 
board, a candidate must be a physi- 
cian and an accredited psychoanalyst 
(have had three years’ training at an 
approved psychoanalytic institution 
and have been psychoanalyzed him- 
self), and must meet certain char- 
acter and professional standards. 

Both psychiatrists and psychoan- 
alysts who are doctors will also be 
listed in the American Medical Di- 
rectory, the register of every legally 
qualified physician in the United 
States. Those who are diplomates of 
the American Board of Psychology 
and Neurology will also be in the 
Directory of Medical Specialists. 


Other counseling services 

In seeking help, don’t overlook 
your company’s advisory program, 
if it has one. Some companies have 
special facilities for helping employ- 
ees solve personal, off-the-job diffi- 
culties. 

Many people, of course, seek 
counsel in church; an increasing 
number of priests, ministers, and 

















field. 





DOCTOR, LAWYER, INDIAN CHIEF... 

No matter what kind of professional man you’re choosing 
—a doctor, lawyer, stockbroker, architect, or whatever— 
you'll want to make a careful check of his qualifications. 
Here’s what to look for and where to find it: 

1. His education and special training—by investigating his 
academic background. Try the professional directory in his 


2. His professional status and activity, by checking with 
professional associations in his field. 

3. His reputation among other professionals, by talking 
with his associates, if you can. 

4. His ability to handle your specific problems, and his in- 
terest in them—by interviewing him personally. 








rabbis have special training in coun- 
seling, and some churches offer full- 
time counseling services. Those that 
do not will often recommend a 
counselor. 

Another contact: the Family 
Service Association of America, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York, or one 
of its nearly 300 agencies. They of- 
fer help no matter what your income 
or, practically, what your problem. 
Fees are usually based on ability to 
pay and may range from $20 an 
hour to no charge at all. ($5 is the 
agency average. ) 

For psychological assistance, 
there are the National Association 
for Mental Health, 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York, and its 750 affiil- 
ates. If unable to provide direct serv- 
ice—much of their effort is spent on 
institutional and research programs 
—they can offer valuable advice for 
selecting accredited counselors. 


Still another starting point is one 
of the 1,200 clinics—mental-hy- 
giene or psychiatric or guidance clin- 
ics—that are affiliated with the out- 
patient departments of voluntary or 
tax-supported hospitals, the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, or universities. 
Most clinics charge fees, if any, ac- 
cording to the patient’s income. 
They tend to have long waiting lists. 


The three I's 

You may now feel prepared to 
start looking around for a lawyer, a 
broker, an accountant, or a coun- 
selor on personal problems. The 
three steps for choosing any of them 
are: 

1) Inquire—to get 
names and backgrounds. 

2) Investigate—to measure their 
references and reputations. 

3) Interview—to make a_per- 
sonal evaluation. # 


candidates’ 
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of the month 


How to Cut Your Way Through Confusion 


HERE IS NEVER an end to confu- 
haa. never a neatly packaged an- 
swer that ends all doubt. You may 
have noticed that the least intelligent 
people are the ones who are most 
certain that they are 100 per cent 
right. Yet it is true that much of our 
prolonged fretting over unsettled 
problems can be cut short by de- 
termination to be precise. 

The greatest requirement for solv- 
ing your problems is this: You must 
honestly want to decide. 

That may sound strange. “Why 
wouldn’t I want to be definite?” you 
ask. “Of course I want to settle my 
problems.” 

If you do, you're a rare individual. 
Most people have a subconscious urge 
to procrastinate and let questions re- 
main unanswered, just as they tend to 
let a fallen object stay where it is until 
self-discipline teaches them better be- 
havior. 

There are several reasons for pro- 
crastination: 

@ Mental laziness. A certain effort 
is involved in finally settling a ques- 
tion. A temporary solution, a sugges- 
tion to get more information—those 
are less important. So we take the 
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steps more lightly. But we tend to balk 
right at the threshold of a final deci- 
sion because it requires the extra ounce 
of mental energy that assures us of 
having done our best. 

¢@ Fear of error. Often, we shy away 
from the danger that our decision will 
be criticized or proved wrong. An inex- 
perienced diver dallies on the high 
board because he doubts the outcome. 
Similarly, one who has not trained his 
mind becomes increasingly fearful of 
taking the plunge. 

e Dislike of consequences. Finally, 
we often dislike a decision because we 
know the right course may be a hard 
one and we fight desperately to keep 
from taking it. 

Yet if we can just get over this in- 
nate hurdle, if we can honestly want 
to decide, we can usually do a pretty 
creditable job. The chances are we 
have better judgment than we give 
ourselves credit for. 

But it’s important to give this abil- 
ity plenty of exercise and never to set- 
tle for an easy way out. As William 
James explained, every time we put off 
a decision, it becomes more and more 
surrounded with mental blocks and 
therefore harder to make. 











Practice is necessary to acquire the 
habit of wanting to decide. It’s help- 
ful to regard the act of decision al- 
most as a tangible thing, so there is no 
shilly-shallying about whether one has 
accomplished it or not. Sometimes a 
simple device can be used to drama- 
tize this. 

Try turning your problem into visi- 
ble form. Here’s one way to do it: 
Write just a word or two describing 
the problem on a slip of paper. A sim- 
ple term like “loan” or “customer com- 
plaints” is enough. Now seal the paper 
in a plain white envelope and put it 
squarely in the middle of your desk. 
Say to yourself, “There it is. That’s a 
problem I have to settle and it’s going 
to stay right there until I've made a 
decision.” 

That envelope will be a nuisance to 
you. It will be in your way when you 
want to sign a letter and it will even 
threaten to get confused with other 
papers. The urge to get rid of this 
petty annoyance will make you want to 
solve the problem more than all the 
weighty reasons that are less immedi- 
ately in your way. 

Once you've made up your mind to 
do something about your problems, 
the next step is to find the key that 
unlocks each one. Scientists and engi- 
neers often speak of arriving at an- 
swers “empirically.” Though they al- 
ways prefer a method that is provable 
by logic and theory, they sometimes 
settle for any practical means of get- 
ting a desired result. So if a formula 
reached by trial-and-error seems to 
work, they use it happily even though 
they can’t explain exactly jow it works. 

In the case of personal problems, 
there is an even greater advantage in 





the practical approach. Here is a meth- 
od that often will give you a quick, 
easy way to overcome your trouble. 

e Have I known a similar problem 

before? 

e What is the key factor? 

e Who or what has caused this 

problem? 

e Can I solve it alone? 

e What is the ideal solution? 

Now let’s look at these questions 
and see how you can put them to work 
for you. 

Have I known a similar problem be- 
fore? This is a real time saver, for it 
averts the amazingly common mistake 
of ignoring related past experiences. 

Even though you may never have 
faced such a situation before, it is like- 
ly that one of your friends or asso- 
ciates has encountered something like 
it and told you about it in detail. If 
this approach proved successful, try 
applying it to your own case. Or if he 
took the wrong course, be sure to 
avoid the same mistake. It this helps 
you to eliminate at least one alterna- 
tive, you are that much closer to a 
decision. 

This method has just one pitfall: It 
can lead you to draw too heavily on the 
past without using your head. Ex- 
amine past experiences, but judge 
them critically. Don’t simply accept 
them as a final answer. 

What is the key factor? A good 
many of the problems you encounter 
will have one key factor without 
which there would be no problem. If 
that can be found quickly, you will 
save long hours of probing. 

One man I know was frequently 
absent from work because of ill health, 
and he sapped his energy further by 
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inventing devious ways to avoid having 
other men take over some of his re- 
sponsibilities. Finally, a straight-talk- 
ing boss told him: “Sam, as long as you 
are ill, the problem will exist. So in- 
stead of fighting a losing battle, attack 
that health problem first—even if it 
means being away for a while.” When 
Sam got back, he had the new energy 
to regain his place and hold it. 

In any problem you face, it’s a good 
rule to look over the facts and ask of 
each one: Is this the key factor? 
Would the problem disappear if this 
were removed? 

Who or what has caused this prob- 
lem? Many difficult job situations are 
caused by the opposition of one per- 
son. One complainer who was brought 
into a high-level administrative job in 
a food-canning company has caused 
discord that overflows into every of- 
fice discussion and is on the verge of 
wrecking a harmonious office. 

The person or situation that under- 
lies a problem like this must quickly 
be recognized. When you know spe- 
cifically what you are up against, you 
can proceed to work out a plan based 
on that knowledge. 

Can I solve it alone? Some of the 
problems that concern you right now 
may not lie within your power to solve 
by yourself. And you may not have the 
right to decide other problems alone. 

A man would be unfair to his wife 
if he made a change from a salaried 
job to the uncertainty of selling on 
commission without first consulting 
her. Moreover, he would be most un- 
fair to himself if he worried for weeks 
before sharing the question with her. 

A first study of any problem is usu- 
ally best handled alone. After that- 
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assuming that someone else has a part 
in it—two heads will think of more 
ideas and foresee more pitfalls than 
one alone can hope to do. Ask yourself 
early in the game whether this is a 
problem you can handle alone. If not, 
waste no time in getting the right kind 
of assistance. 

What is the ideal solution? This is 
a vitally important question because it 
relates to the habit of overcoming 
problems, rather than just coping with 
them. 

Each problem can have a variety of 
outcomes. We should aim not just for 
an adequate solution, but for some- 
thing far beyond that—something that 
actually leaves us better off than if the 
problem had never arisen. 

This can be likened to planning a 
route on a road map. If you look only 
for the next point on your course and 
chart the road to that point, you cannot 
hope to accomplish more than that 
limited bit. But if you look all the way 
to your final destination, you may see 
short cuts and alternatives that will 
completely change the present leg of 
the journey. 

This method will probably help 
you overcome problems. But to 
make it work for you, one more prin- 
ciple must be kept in mind, and it 
was best expressed in a recent con- 
versation: Several women were talking 
about short cuts for getting the dinner 
dishes washed. Finally one of them 
closed the topic with a single remark: 
“The best short cut I ever found,” she 
said, “is to do them right away!” 


@ Digested by permission of the publisher, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., from Chapter 15 of STOP 
HIDING FROM SUCCESS, by Charles A. Cer- 
ami, © 1958, by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 








The Incredible Shrinking Devices 


I MAY SOON BE POSSIBLE for people 
prone to cardiac trouble to main- 
tain a 24-hour watch over their hearts, 
the equivalent of having a physician 
steadily listening through a stetho- 
scope. A miniature microphone, no 
bigger than a grain of rice, will be the 
heart of the system. The microphone 
will be implanted inside the heart and 
will broadcast a steady record of the 
heartbeat to a central receiving sta- 
tion. Here the pulse will be contin- 
uously evaluated. Any deviation from 
normal will cause an automatic signal 
to be broadcast to the patient over a 
receiver the size of a pack of ciga- 
rettes. He can then take appropriate 
protective measures. 

The new science of miniaturization 
is responsible for bringing this device 
so close to reality. A mechanical or 
electronic device may be made very 
much smaller than the one it re- 
places. Ideally, the new, smaller de- 
sign will function with superior effi- 
ciency, too. 

Miniaturization was born out of 
necessity. Approximately 80 per cent 
of miniaturization effort today is di- 
rectly or indirectly concerned with 
national defense—a result of the com- 
plexity and multiplicity of modern 
weapons. As more and more devices, 
few of them simple, have come into 
the armory of the modern fighting 
man, the pressure to make them 
smaller and simpler—but mainly smal- 
ler—has been insistent. 

The standard radio pack used by 
the American armed forces in World 
War II weighed 40 pounds. By the 
time of the Korean War it weighed 





29 pounds. Technicians now believe 
that by 1960 they will have success- 
fully reduced the pack to 15 pounds, 
and by 1965 to a mere 5 pounds. 

As new devices come along, they 
must be made smaller to fit into avail- 
able space. Airborne radar is one ex- 
ample. When radar was first devel- 
oped, it was heavy and bulky. Today 
a small, light radar apparatus is 
tucked away in the nose of almost 
every airliner. In the future it will have 
to be made even smaller and lighter, 
to make space for new devices not yet 
developed. 

Except for transistor radios, few 
truly miniaturized devices have ap- 
peared in the public view, because 
miniaturization is costly. (The transis- 
tor, however, is cheap.) An electrical 
potentiometer that ordinarily costs 29 
cents costs $6.50 if it is miniaturized. 
Only if the cost doesn’t matter will 
miniaturized devices soon appear for 
other than industrial applications. An 
example might be the tiny microphone 
heart-warning device. 

Most miniaturization is in the elec- 
tronic and related fields. However, 
the problems of miniaturization are 
most easily understood in mechanical 
applications, and in such apparently 
simple devices as the ball bearings 
made by Miniature Precision Bear- 
ings, Inc.—some of which take longer 
to manufacture than a complete au- 
tomobile. 

This company makes ball bearings 
—comprising an outer ring, balls, ball 
retainer, dirt shield, and inner ring— 
as small as 14 4 of an inch in diameter. 
A pound of steel worth $5.67 may be 
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turned into bearings worth $130,000 
(by comparison a pound of gold is 
worth $560). The MPB company 
makes more than half the miniature 
bearings produced in the United 
States—a miniature bearing being un- 
der % of an inch in diameter—and 
about 80 per cent of them go into de- 
fense devices. 

Handling the rolling, slippery, al- 
most-too-small-to-see bits of steel was 
only one of the major problems that 
confronted MPB when it began manu- 
facturing miniature bearings. Coated 
with oil, as they had to be almost 
constantly, the tiny balls and races 
couldn’t be fed into machines by grav- 
ity: They wouldn't roll, and they 
clung to each other like grapes on a 
bunch. A problem with one such op- 
eration, the feeding of bearing rings 
into a centerless grinder, was solved 
when the rings were loaded into a 
soda straw and pushed out with a 
thin rod. The straw was ideal for the 
purpose, being strong, rigid, non- 
metallic, and incapable of injuring the 
grinder if it was pushed too far in. 
Bearings are held in tea strainers for 
some cleaning operations, balanced in 
complex mechanical fingers for others. 

Although computers and_ missile 
components absorb most of MPB’s out- 
put, nondefense industry also uses 
many of the company’s bearings: An 
oil-finding device to be trailed behind 
an airplane contains 29 miniature 
bearings, and they are in time clocks, 
tape recorders, barometers, gyro- 
scopes, and the joints of artificial 
arms and legs. 

In noncritical applications — their 
whole useful lifespans, ranging to 
thousands of hours, may be realized. 
In very high-speed, heavy-load usage, 
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they may last only a few hours, and 
in missiles their working lives may be 
measured in seconds, although install- 
ing them may require a great deal of 
time: Some missile gyroscopes may 
have to be centered to within 1/250,- 
000 of an inch. Conceivably, if one 
ball only twice the size of a period 
on this page were imperfect, it could 
cause a malfunction of a gyroscope 
and consequently, the failure of a 
moon shot. This means that parts must 
be inspected and reinspected. 

Final assembly is so critical that it 
is carried out at MPB in a room sealed 
off from the rest of the plant by three 
air locks. Air is filtered to remove par- 
ticles down to 1/1,000,000 of an inch; 
the women workers in the room enter 
across a gelatinous pad which removes 
dust from shoes, and they wear lint- 
free uniforms. To prevent dust from 
the cleaned air of the rest of the plant 
from entering the White Room, posi- 
tive pressure is maintained within it. 
In this atmosphere, in a constant tem- 
perature of 68-70 degrees, under soft 
light, finished components are washed, 
assembled, washed again, gauged, 
given a final repolishing, tested for 
performance, washed, lubricated, and 
packaged either in sealed vials or her- 
metically sealed plastic strips, like pills. 
No sunlight enters the room, lest the 
heat expand the bearings. One day’s 
around-the-clock production can be 
worth $25,000 to $150,000, depend- 
ing on the number and variety of the 
firm’s 500 different bearings made 
that day, but it will not weigh more 
than what a mail-room clerk can car- 
ry comfortably in one hand. 

® Ken Purdy 
THINK 
February, 1959, p. 24:5 














SM WINS SAFETY AWARD 


SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT has been awarded the National Safety 
Council’s Public Interest Award for 1958. It is the only general- 
management magazine to receive this award. 
Here, for your convenience, is a list of the major articles on safety 
that appeared in SM during 1958: 
Stop Home Fires Before They Start—January. 
Analyze Accidents—Before They Happen!—March. 
Foresight and Eyesight—May. 
Do It Yourself—Safely—June. 
Trip Tips—July. 


Accident Proneness: Fact or Fiction?—December. 











Take Me to Your Leader 


H” DOES A GOOD LEADER oper- 


ate? There are no sure-fire rules 
for effective leadership, of course. 
But there are some basic principles a 
superior leader follows in directing 
his group toward its goals. A manager 
must be both goal oriented and group 
oriented. The leader who concentrates 
only on the job and forgets that his 
group is made up of individuals will 
ultimately fail, for the workers will be- 
come dissatisfied. On the other hand, 
he cannot forget that there is a job to 
be done. 

The good leader is constantly aware 
of the demands of the job and the de- 
mands of his people. Here are some 
of the ways in which he meets these 
demands: 

1. He initiates action. When there 
is work to be done he states what it 
is and makes it clear who is to do 
what and when. When a decision has 


to be made, he makes it. This doesn’t 
mean that a good leader must be an 
autocrat. In fact, he had better not 
be; but he must start things going and 
point the direction. 

2. He uses established channels. 
Good leadership requires the use of 
both formal and informal channels. 
An illustration of this principle was 
provided recently by a Chicago com- 
pany where the men fell into two 
friendship groups, based on age. When 
a young man was hired, the manager 
gave him a brief orientation and then 
turned him over to a worker who was 
well liked in the younger group. This 
worker introduced the new man to the 
others in his group, showed him the 
ropes, and saw that his office was sup- 
plied with necessities. As a result, the 
newcomer felt welcome and a part of 
the group. His guide, in turn, was 
pleased that the manager had recog- 
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nized his leadership in his group. By 
using established informal channels, 
the manager had introduced a new em- 
ployee with a minimum of upset and a 
maximum of effectiveness. 

3. He practices what he preaches. 
The leader who expects people to “do 
as he says, not as he does” will be dis- 
appointed. Recent research by scien- 
tists at George Washington Univer- 
sity has indicated that an important 
factor in the effectiveness of an army 
platoon leader is his ability to be a 
military model. The findings showed 
that if an officer is untidy, inept at 
close-order drill, or in any way unmil- 
itary, he will often lose the respect of 
his men, regardless of his skill as a 
tactician or administrator. 

4. He recognizes the importance of 
informal custom. The damage that can 
be caused by ignoring group custom 
was illustrated recently when a new 
manager took charge of an office where 
five women handled the clerical work 
for nine men. One of the women, a 
file clerk we shall call Mrs. Evans, 
was in charge of the coffee pot. Using 
good coffee and an electric percolator, 
she made several pots each day and 
took a number of trips to another floor 
to wash the pot and the cups. 

The new manager, feeling that too 
much time was being spent, told his 
department to follow the same coffee 
procedure used by the rest of the firm. 
This meant serving instant coffee 
twice a day in paper cups, with the 
job rotating among the five women. 

The reaction was immediate and 
negative. Mrs. Evans quit; the other 
women pointed out that they were not 
hired as waitresses; and the men com- 
plained about the poor coffee. The 
new manager found himself regarded 
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as a tyrant because he had failed to 
recognize the importance of the group’s 
coffee customs. 

Of course, a good leader cannot let 
an uneconomical practice continue just 
because it is customary. But he must 
take the importance of the custom 
into account. In this case, the new 
manager might have acted less abrupt- 
ly and arbitrarily. 

5. He maintains discipline. The 
good leader creates situations in which 
the workers will discipline themselves. 
He realizes that for most people few 
things are more important than being 
approved and accepted by their fel- 
lows. When a member of a group de- 
viates from the group norms, the group 
withholds its acceptance—and the de- 
viating member usually gets back in 
line. Thus, an effective way to main- 
tain discipline is to make the needs of 
the job a part of the norms of the 
group. 

One way to accomplish this is to get 
the group to define its own goals 
through democratic action. This in- 
volves frequent formal meetings at 
which job-related problems are pre- 
sented to the members for solution. 
This is time consuming, but effective. 

6. He listens. Listening is impor- 
tant for three reasons: 

First, no one knows the problems of 
a job as well as the man who is doing 
it. 

Second, only by listening can the 
supervisor spot trouble before it de- 
velops. 

Third, group members want to feel 
that their leaders take an interest in 
them and in their viewpoints. 

Responding to the needs of the 
members means giving help when it 
is needed, both on and off the job. 








Workers will respond to the helpful 
leader by helping him. It is important, 
however, that the help given by the 
leader is the help the workers want, 
not just what the leader thinks is best 
for them. The supervisor who thinks 
for his workers is dominating them, 


What You Can 


O ONE CAN ESCAPE STRESS. But 
N there are varying kinds and de- 
grees of stress, with good effects on 
health as well as bad. Normal emo- 
tional stress is useful in many ways. 
For example, you may get “steamed 
up” over an important or interesting 
job and, as a result, be able to do it 
more effectively. 

But some kinds of stress—if severe 
and prolonged—can lead to disease, 
premature aging, or even a shorter life. 
The emotional stress that gets us down 
is the kind that makes it difficult or 
nearly impossible to relax. Intense and 
persistent anger, fear, frustration, or 
worry, which we may bottle up in- 
side ourselves, can threaten health. 

Studies show that almost half the 
people who seek medical attention 
are suffering from ailments brought 
about or made worse by prolonged 
emotional stress—too much worry, 
anxiety, or fear. When we overwork 
or worry to the point where we can’t 
seem to take it easy or get a good 
night’s sleep, our physical chemistry 
may get out of kilter. That’s why it’s 
important to learn to tune down if we 
get too keyed up, handle our emo- 
tional tensions, and accept our physical 
and emotional limitations. 

Here are some tips on handling ten- 
sions successfully: 


and they will resent it. On the other 

hand, the supervisor who thinks of the 

workers is leading them, and they will 
respond positively. 

® Norman F. Washburne 

NATION’S BUSINESS 

March, 1959, p. 88:3 


Do about Stress 


Balance work with play. 
The old saying that all work and no 
play make Jack a dull boy still makes 
sense. Besides, all work may also give 
Jack an ulcer or harm his health in 
other ways. If Jack—or Jill—has trou- 
ble taking it easy he probably ought 
to schedule time for recreation. For 
many people, an interesting hobby can 
be relaxing as well as constructive. 
On the other hand, work can occa- 
sionally be a kind of “cure” for emo- 
tional situations that are hard to bear 
—like the death of a loved one, a di- 
vorce, or the breaking of an engage- 
ment. Getting busy helps some people 
to stop stewing about their troubles. 

Loaf a little. . . . Very active peo- 
ple who feel guilty about occasion- 
ally just sitting and doing absolutely 
nothing ought to give themselves a 
chance to learn the art of loafing. 
While too much inactivity breeds 
boredom and may even cause stress, a 
few minutes a day of doing nothing 
may help a person tackle his work 
with renewed enthusiasm. 

Put off until tomorrow. . . . Some 
people need to learn to “let some 
things go.” When a work load seems 
overwhelming, remember you can do 
only one task at a time. Concentrate 
on the particular job at hand and 
then go on to the next one without 
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worrying about everything that has to 
be done. Some things can almost al- 
ways be set aside until later, or until 
tomorrow. And work usually goes 
faster and smoother when you do one 
thing at a time. 

Work off tensions. . When peo- 
ple are upset or angry, they can try 
to blow off steam or work off their 
feelings with physical exercise. Pitch- 
ing into some activity—like working 
in the garden, taking a long walk, or 
playing a game of tennis—not only 
helps to relieve anger, but also makes 
it easier to face and handle irritating 
problems more calmly. 

Talk out your troubles... . It 
helps to get it off your chest some- 
times by confiding worries to a sym- 
pathetic friend. When what appears 
to be a serious problem starts to get 
you down, it’s wise to discuss it with 
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someone—your clergyman or family 
doctor, or an understanding member 
of your family. Often another person 
can help you get your feelings into fo- 
cus and see your problems in a new 
light. If your problems seem to be get- 
ting out of hand, your family doctor 
may want to recommend a specialist, 
or refer you to a guidance clinic or 
family-service agency. 

Learn to accept... what you 
cannot change. Many of us get upset 
about circumstances which are _be- 
yond our control. Sometimes we even 
try to make people over to fit our 
own ideals, and then feel frustrated 
or let down when we realize it can't 
be done. We can look for the best in 
others yet realize that no one is fault- 
less. 

Get away from it all. . . . When 
you are going around in circles with 








a problem or worry, try to divert your- 
self. Even going to the movies, read- 
ing a story, or visiting a friend can 
help to get you out of a rut. And 
there’s no harm in running away from 
a painful situation long enough to 
catch your breath and regain the 
composure you need to come back 
and face the problem. If it’s practical, 
a brief trip, a change of scene, can 
give you new perspective. There are 
times when we all need to escape— 
even if it’s just a respite from routine. 

Have _ regular physical checkups. 

. . Just as the mind affects the 
body’s working order, physical condi- 


tion affects a person’s outlook on life. 
If you keep yourself physically fit, 
you'll have more zest for living and 
be able to take stress and handle ten- 
sions more easily. 

There are no easy solutions to the 
problems that cause tension. Some of 
the ideas you read about can help. 
Experience, too, is a teacher. And 
other people can be helpful. By mak- 
ing the effort, we can often find new 
and better ways to deal with the ten- 
sions in our lives. 

@ From “Stress and What it Means to You” 


(Published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company) 


The Art of Buying a House 


UYING A GOOD HOUSE is an art, and 

like any art it can be improved 
with practice. Most of us, of course, 
don’t buy enough houses in a lifetime 
to get into the expert class. But the 
prospective buyer may be able to avoid 
some costly beginner’s mistakes by 
following these tips: 

1. Get a lonely look. You need to 
visualize how your family and your 
belongings would fit into the house. 
That’s hard to do while you're talking 
distractedly with the owner or his 
agent. So arrange for a private look, 
with ample time to peer, poke, and 
ponder. 

2. Forget about basements. Below- 
ground-level space is expensive, usually 
inefficiently arranged, often only partly 
usable. Equivalent space above ground 
is more usable, more versatile, more 
livable, and often cheaper. 

3. Insist on lots of storage. Lack of 
sufficient storage space is the home 
owner's biggest complaint. It is a com- 


mon failing in no-basement houses. 
Ask where you would store a garden 
cart, a ping-pong table, a bicycle, a 
trunk, a stepladder, a lawn mower, a 
vacuum cleaner, out-of-season clothes, 
and all the other paraphernalia that ev- 
ery family accumulates. 

4. Discount giveaways. The draper- 
ies and wall-to-wall carpeting “thrown 
in” at the last minute to encourage you 
to buy shouldn’t sway you. You prob- 
ably are paying for them anyway. 

5. Consider prefabs. Judge prefabs 
just the way you would conventionally 
built homes. They are usually soundly 
constructed, frequently very well 
planned, and often represent good buys 
for the money. They have long out- 
grown their experimental status and 
lenders no longer balk at financing 
them. 

6. Suspect low taxes. Any area can 
have low taxes—if it wants to put up 
with skimpy public services. If public 
services are lacking, there will be an 
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outcry to establish them. If they are 
low grade, there will be agitation to 
improve them. Either way, taxes will 
go up eventually. Look for good pub- 
lic services and be willing to pay a fair 
price for them. 

7. Don’t compare tax rates. Tax 
data on the basis of so much per $100 
of valuation are no help at all in figur- 
ing out where taxes are most reason- 
able. It’s the level of valuations to 
which the rates are applied—plus serv- 
ices rendered—that counts. Compare 
tax bills, not tax rates. 

8. Buy privacy, not just acreage. Un- 
less you're a fiend for yard care, a great 
big lot can be a burden and an expense. 
And a big lot does not necessarily 
guarantee the privacy that most people 
want. A carefully placed house on a 
small lot can give you more privacy 
than a house simply plunked in the 
middle of a huge, exposed lot. 

9. Get more space per dollar. See 
what you pay for every square foot of 
usable interior. You stand to get most 
for the money in a two-story house 
or a one-story basementless house. 
Split levels are expensive to build; ev- 
ery square foot costs more. 

10. Buy with an eye on the future. 
People make more bad buys through 
excessive caution than through being 
too ambitious. Be sensible, of course, 
but also have confidence in your ability 
to improve your fortunes. If the choice 
is between a minimum house for your 
present needs and a little more house 
than you really need right now, buy a 
little extra. 

11. Let the house fit the lot. Butch- 
ering the natural grade of the land to 
get a house onto it is expensive and 
causes problems later. The house 
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should be made to fit the land, not the 
other way around. 

12. Figure on air conditioning. Per- 
haps you have no intention of install- 
ing it, ever. But you may change your 
mind. Or the person you try to sell to 
later may want air conditioning. So 
look for houses that can be air condi- 
tioned easily. 

13. Don’t skimp in the kitchen. 
That’s one of the worst places to save 
money. As the principal household 
workshop, the kitchen should be well 
equipped, pleasant, and conveniently 
arranged. For a housewife, a poor 
kitchen means a poor house. 

14. Get remodeling estimates in ad- 
vance. They usually run higher than 
you anticipate. A complete kitchen 
renovation, for example, can easily cost 
you $3,000, or three times the cost of 
the appliances you would put into it. 
Get some reliable estimates of what the 
remodeling would run before you agree 
to buy. 

15. Save cash for closing. Closing 
costs, such as title insurance, mortgage 
service charge, prepayments on interest 
and insurance, survey, credit report, re- 
cording fees—may total as high as 
$600 or $700. Get a line on them in 
advance, before putting all your cash 
into the down payment. 

16. Rate sewers over septic tanks. 
A septic system is always an inferior 
substitute for a public sewer service. If 
you have to settle for a septic system, 
make certain that it has been sized on 
the basis of an actual soil-percolation 
test following the standards recom- 
mended by the local health department. 

17. Get a prepayable mortgage. In 
many mortgages, there are heavy cash 
penalties for making payments ahead 








of schedule. Such penalties can prevent 
you from making savings on interest 
payments when you have extra cash. 
Or they can cut your take if you sell 
and retire the mortgage before it runs 
its span. If the mortgage contains pre- 
payment restrictions, satisfy yourself 
that they are not too stringent. 

18. Steer clear of derelicts. If you're 
tempted by the idea of saving money 
by buying a run-down property and fix- 
ing it up—slow down. Remodeling is a 
tricky business, full of pitfalls that 
have trapped experts. Don’t get into 
such a deal unless you have far more 
than your share of building know-how. 

19. Check for moisture damage. 
Moisture is a house’s worst enemy. 
Stains on plaster, rot in sills, or raised 
grain on woodwork can tip you off to a 
serious condensation problem or 
weather leaks. 

20. Look at windows and doors. In 
a new house, windows and doors that 


fit poorly are signs of sloppy construc- 
tion. In an old house, they may signify 
poor construction, settling, or both. 

21. Shop for mortgage money. Some 
lenders are more generous than others. 
The financing offered by the seller is 
not necessarily the most advantageous 
available to you. By shopping for cred- 
it, you may find a longer loan, a larger 
one, or lower interest. If you can make 
more than a minimum down payment, 
look for bargain interest rates. 

22. Count the cost of owning. You 
won’t know for sure that you can afford 
any house until you find out all you can 
about the cost of the taxes, insurance, 
and utilities that go with it. Then add 
1 per cent of the selling price for an- 
nual upkeep if the house is new, 2 per 
cent if it is old. The cost of buying plus 
the cost of owning determines what 
you can afford. 

@ CHANGING TIMES 
January, 1959, p. 33:3 


New Low in Fatal Accidents 


ACCIDENTS in the United States took fewer lives in 1958 than 1957, 
and a new low was established in the accident death rate. 

In 1958, 91,000 people lost their lives in accidents, a reduction 
of about 4,000 from the previous year. The number of deaths from 
motor-vehicle accidents decreased to approximately 37,000 (com- 
pared with 38,500 in 1957). Accidents in and around the home 
killed approximately 27,000 people (28,000 in 1957). 

Public accidents other than those involving motor vehicles were 
responsible for 17,000 deaths in 1958 (17,500 in 1957), and in- 
juries arising out of and in the course of employment killed nearly 
14,000 (14,200 in 1957). 

The accident death rate for last year is estimated to be 53 per 
100,000 population, decreasing from 56 per 100,000 the previous 
year. 

—Statistical Bulletin 
(Metropolitan Life Insurance Company) 
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Uranium Prospecting—The End of an Era 


WHAT HAS BEEN the most spectacular road from rags to riches since 
World War II is now closed. No longer will the beep of Geiger 
counters, clutched in the expectant hands of thousands of uranium 
prospectors (mostly amateur), be heard in the land. The reason: 
The Atomic Energy Commission has announced that it will no 
longer guarantee a market for newly discovered uranium deposits. 

The AEC, which has paid $8 a pound for all uranium produced, 
has tried to slow the rapid growth of the industry (now running at 
a rate of $250 million yearly) for more than a year, even though do- 
mestic output accounts for only half the agency’s needs. It gets the 
rest of its ore from the Belgian Congo, Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa, under firm contracts signed before the vast western reserves 
were discovered. 

This ruling doesn’t hurt companies with proven reserves; in fact, it 
may help them by restricting future ore supplies. But as Jess Larson, 
president of the Uranium Institute of America, has said, “For the 
individual prospector, the romance is over. The door is closed.” 

—Business Week 
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Basic publications for supervisors. . . 





LEADERSHIP ON THE JOB: 


Guides to Good Supervision 





R LEADERSHIP AMA’s basic handbook for all who supervise 
: i E others. A practical guide reflecting the latest tech- 
; /ON TH niques of leadership, communication, and human 

' JOB relations, LEADERSHIP ON THE Jos brings together 


Wel Na? 


yy SEPERVEIE selected articles from Supervisory Management. 
Over 40 chapters on communication, personnel 
selection and development, employee attitudes, 
union-management relations, special personnel 
problems, etc., have been edited by the staff of 
Supervisory Management to provide a useful hand- 
book for supervisory development. Quantity dis- 
counts available. 
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$6.00 (AMA members: $4.00) 





EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION a 
ON THE JOB 


mae erectivVe 
Now reprinted in a new format, this comprehen- E I 
sive handbook offers workable solutions to prob- COMMUNICA 108 
lems of employee communication. Designed to ON THE 


give all managers a real understanding of on-the- 
job communication, the book shows how to con- 
duct effective meetings and conferences, how to 
deal with rumors, grievances, and complaints, how 
to counsel on job performance, etc. Every aspect 
of employee communication is discussed in specific 
and realistic terms, and practical ways of insuring 
better communication are stressed in every chap- 
ter. Third printing. 


$5.50 (AMA members: $4.50) 
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York 36, New York. 
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